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Opens the door 


to self expression 


CRAYOLA’ CRAYON is basic 
equipment for all grades. For 
beginners it opens the door 


to self expression. 
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For advanced students it is 
a genuine art medium, 
capable of producing 
serious and 

significant work. 
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DRY ART COLORS 












































Brilliant, 
because they are dry. Pour what you need from 


opaque art colors . at lower costs 
the handy spout, and mix with water no 
waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending 
smooth free flow quick drying Perfect for 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non 
toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUP- 
PLY DEALER IN 13 STRIKING COLORS 
PLUS BLACK AND wore 
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ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
2671 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 


























































Brilliant Colors! 











— AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 
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Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 
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F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
TUBES St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md 
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Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 
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NEWS DIGEST 


New Jersey meeting [he annual con 
vention of the New Jersey Art Education 
Association will be held at Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City n November 12-14 


The convention theme | One Hundred 
Years and Forward Workshops on crafts 
enameling printing proce es, and the use 
of scrap materials will be held all day 


Thursday and continue on Friday and Satur 
day mornings. Charlotte Lockwood speaks 
on ‘Arts and Crafts of Scandinavia'’ after 
the business meeting Friday morning, and 
Jack Bookbinder tell: The Pennsylvania 
Story the same afternoon. Four spec ial art 
exhibitions are scheduled 












Now grants degrees [he New York 
State Board of Regents has recently author 
ized the Rochester In titute of lechnology to 
inaugurate a program leading to the 
bachelor of science degree The twelve de 
partments include Art and De sign Phot g 
raphy, Printing, Graphic Arts Research 
and the School for American Craftsmen 
Stanley Witmeyer heads the department 
»f Art and Design, and Harold Brennan 


directs the School for American Craftsmen 








Regional Art Association Meetings 
Scheduled for 1954 


EAA—Hotel Commodore, New York City ’ 


March 31—April 3, 1954 
WAA—Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids 
Mich., April 11-15, 1954 
SEAA—Gatlinburg, Tenn Date to be 
announced 
PAA—Fairmont Hotel, San Francise 
Calif., April 1954 
Save the date—plan now to attend the 


meeting of your association 


A New Concept in the Display of 
art will be employed by the California 
State Fair in the newly decorated fireproof 
art building. The art show in Sacrament« 
California September 3 through 13 will 
depict art in everyday living from the fine 
arts through all phases of art to the final 
utilization of such items as furniture, drapes 
machinery, etc bringing good design to 
the 


factories, and business world 





homes 











Of Special Interest to EAA Members 


are the Loan Services of the association. A 


two-page insert in the May 1953 issue of 
the EAA Bulletin gives brief descriptions 
of the 33 panels and slides available to 
members for their schools The subjects 
have been selected with care to give a cross 
section of artcraft subject and from the 
teaching point of view Just in case you 
have mislaid your issue of the May EA A 
Bulletin, simply write Mrs. Lillian D.Sweigart 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., for 
further information, including scheduling of 
exhibits 























ALL-PURPOSE SCHOOL PAINT 


WIEDIA~ gives you all the qualities 
you need for stimulating 
results in: 























e Finger Painting e Scratch Board 

e Screen Printing © String Painting 

@ Easel Painting @ Spatter Painting 
e Ceramic Glazes 





FINGER PAINT in a wide range of 15 brilliant colors. No starch, soap, 
or grease in Nu Media. No special finger paint paper needed 
. white wrapping paper is excellent. 


EASEL PAINT that will not run or drip. And you need only one brush, 


Finger Painting regardless of the number of colors used, when you use Nu Media 


SCREEN PRINTING clean, easy to use, and economical. Gives young 


sters in lower grades the thrill and expernence of screen printing 


NEW CERAMIC GLAZES from Nu Media. Now you can make your 
own glazes. Simply mix together one part Nu Media, two parts 
borax, and four parts water. This glaze can be applied directly to 
leather-hard clay. Such one-fire glazes are becoming popular with 





busy teachers in that they save time. Bisque firing is not necessary 
It has a handy, wide firing range from cone 015 to cone 05. 
Most teachers are firing it at around cone 07. Nu Media glaze 
1S applied just like any other glaze. Your pupils can successfully 
mix and apply it to either green or bisque ware Try the different 
colors of Nu Media to gain different effects; for example, the 
brown results in a striking aventurine effect. 


Easel Painting 


NON-TOXIC ° ECONOMICAL ° VERSATILE 


(one jar makes 1 pints of finger or brush paint or 1 pint of screen paint) 





Just try NU MEDIA! New ideas . . . new uses for this creative art 


medium will quickly come to mind. 


Write today for your free 24-page booklet, Nu Media, giving 
new and thrilling art experience this all-purpose paint offers you. 


WILSON ARTS and CRAFTS 





oo ~ DEPARTMENT A FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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LOOK CLOSELY— there 


If your students like experimenting in different: pencil 
mediums, they Il like drawing with General's. That's 
because General's offers them the most complete selec- 
tion of fine drawing pencils made in America, 


Here are interesting pencil mediums that spark the 
imagination... that stimulate creative expression . . . 
that open up new drawing horizons for your students 
to explore. Recommend these General's pencils to your 


students today. Results will prove you Il be glad you did, 


are new drawing horizons here 

Kimberly Drawing Pencil, 22 accurate degrees. 6B to 
OH, Tracing 1-2-3-4, and Extra B Layout Pencil. 

Layout Pencil —a soft, intense black graphite medium, 

Multichrome Colored Drawing Pencil, 50 brilliant colors. 

Charcoal Pencil, 4 degrees. HB 2B-4B 6B. 

Kat Sketching Pencil, 3 degrees. 2B-1B OB. 

Carbon Stick, 3 degrees. 2B 4B 6B. 


Kimberly Graphite Sticks, square or rectangular, 


3 degrees, 2B -414B-6OB. 


General's are sold at all leading art supply dealers 


If not available 


, write Dept SA 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY, 69 Fleet Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Wlahere of Fine Fawele woe (LFF 





designed especially for pur 
chasing agents, art super 
visors and art teachers who 
are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use and 
care of school art brushes 
Its purpose: to give you 
clear and precise specifica 
tions and descriptions of the 
many types and grades of 
school art brushes, to point 
out their many uses and rec 

ommend the proper care 
which will insure longer life 


eel cs 


Referring to this catalog 
when writing brush specifi 
cations or placing orders 
will help you stretch your 
school dollar and get better 
use out of your school art 
brushes 
Write today on school sta 
tionery for your FREE copy 
of the 28-page “S« hool Ap 
proved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog. 

brush 

mfg. 

corp. 
119 bleecker street 
new york 12, n. y. 





























VICTOR D'AMICO 


Genuine creative expression is difficult to attain 
because the art experience must touch a deep chord 
in the human personality to release creative energy 





“Good products" do not necessarily imply that creative 
experience has taken place. If we direct the art activity 
along formal lines we may develop stereotypes, 

if we let the child alone it may lead to chaos. 


Imagination is a basic source of creativity. 
Bridges, skyscrapers, painting and sculpture were 
all first born out of dreams called imagination. 
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IMAGINATION 


Although most of us pay tribute to creative teaching, gen- 
vine creative expression is dificult to attain and is not 
commonly found in our schools. This is not due to any un- 
willingness on the part of teachers, but to the fact that the 
art experience must touch a deep chord in the human per- 
sonality to release creative energy. We cannot command 
children to be creative any more than we can command a 
person to fall in love or to become inspired when the mo- 
tivation for such a reaction is lacking. Yet being creative 
is like falling in love or being inspired or making a dis- 
covery. How can we provide the occasion or the proper 


climate to evoke the creative response ? 


If we ‘‘let the child alone’ as many educators prescribe 
what he expresses may be devoid of any fundamental art 
concept On the other hand, if we direct the activity 
through formal design or art principles the result may be a 
stereotype. ‘‘Good"’ design or ‘good’ art work does not 
necessarily produce creative or individual response. © Much 
of the teaching which applies the famous Bauhaus methods 
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Imagination is the magic key to creative thinking 
and individual expression, as essential to personal 
happiness and a sound society as to art activity. 


Good art experiences should ignite and nourish it. 


Imagination is unique to each individual, it wears 
the face and cloak of its originator. It has 

a certain unpredictability based on the individual's 
personality, perception, preference and background. 


sesame of 
creative 
expression 





has resulted in products which meet standards of good 
structural design but which are sterile as far as personal 


expression is concemed 


One reliable and basic source of creativity is imagina 
tion because imagination calls for invention and contriving 
by the individual It is generated and controlled by and 
within the self There are those who may regard imagina 
tion as “long hair’ or dream stu#——a mere nothingness 
On the contrary, imagination ts the most dynamic power 
that man has at his command and the means by which he 
has progressed beyond all other animals. Every notable 
achievement began as a dream in someone's mind. The 
bridges that span our rivers the skyscrapers that tower 
against the sky the paintings and sculptures that fill our 
museums, the chairs we sit in, the clothes we wear, all were 
born out of dreams called imagination They were prob- 
ably carried about as scribbles on scraps of poper, or just 
in the mind's eye but they eventuated in steel and stone 


paint and cloth for generations to use, behold and « njoy 



































It is this unpredictability—how the individual 
selects, interprets and transforms the acquired 
knowledge, skills and materials—which produces 

the uniqueness of a Picasso, Henry Moore, a Calder 
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Likewise the child uses imagination to invent forms 
which are unique to him and which convey his 

interpretation and use of art concepts as they move 
him and reveal his personal expression. 




















A child may find a piece of tinseled string. Her 
face glows with the pleasure of discovery. Here is 
something to behold, to touch and something ‘‘to do with." 





The teacher plays an important role. He sets 

the stage for things to happen and provides space 
for them to happen. He ignites the imagination 
and guides it toward richer experiences. 


Effective presentation of materials is important. 

The new concept toward materials is 

developing the awareness and ability to use them in 
, different contexts and in personal ways. 

















Imagination is unique to each individual, it wears the 
face and cloak of its originator. It has a certain unpre- 
dictability based on the individual's personality, perception 
preference, and background. It is this unpredictability 
how the individual selects, interprets, and transforms the 
acquired knowledge, skills, and materials at his disposal 
which produces the uniqueness of a Picasso, a Henry 
Moore, or a Calder. Each of these men has created art 
forms which are an inventive variation of traditional forms 
or which were nonexistent before them. Likewise the child 
uses his imagination to invent forms which are unique to 
him and which convey his interpretation and use of art 
concepts as they move him and reveal his personal ex 
pression. Imagination calls upon the individual to behave 
in @ unique way his way. He is at the center of an ex- 
panding creative process which he commands. Ask a child 
to make up a story or to improvise a play and he immedi 
ately embroiders an ordinary experience or a commonplace 
idea with his fantasy, desires, and feelings No one can 
imagine for you. You are in control from beginning to end 
whether it be a story, a painting, or a house plan; that is, if 


you are really using your imagination 


You cannot “teach” imagination by any direct or in 
doctrinary method any more than you can teach creativity 
On the other hand, it doesn’t just happen automatically in 
a permissive atmosphere or by wishful thinking. Imagina- 
tion must be motivated, encouraged, and quided. It is a 
whole philosophy of education in which the initial impulse 
is induced by anticipation toward grecter and deeper 
creative activity For example when a child is presented 
with stimulating material he is made aware not only of its 
tactile and visual quality but of its creative potential. A 
child may find a piece of tinseled string, his eyes glow with 
the pleasure of discovery Here is something pleasant to 
behold or to touch. But here is also something ‘to do 
with.’ Anticipation is blended with adventure and he 
looks for something to go with if, and then something more 
to go with that as imagination takes command In short 
an integrative process evolves, quided by the creative impulse 
and disciplined by the idea, the materials, and his power of 


manipulation. 


The teacher plays an important role in the creative 
process. He sets the stage for things to happen and provides 
space where théy can happen He ignites the imagination 
and urges it along, guiding it toward more meaninaful and 
richer experiences Motivation is an important part of the 
process for it launches the creative experience on its in- 
dividual way The manner in which the material is presented 
is a vital aspect. Too often, little attention is paid to this 
aspect of teaching, and materials are merely laid out or 
scattered for the child to hunt or wade through If we 
present materials casually or chaotically as routine stuf 


or waste material or even junk we may get a routine ora 
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junk response from the child. The value of creating fas- 
cinating things out of everyday materials which are usually 
cast of as waste is not merely salvaging these materials but 
the giving of new life to dormant things by investing them 
with imagination and ingenuity. It is not even the providing 
of new materials ihat is important. Plastics have hardly 
added to our living a fraction of the newness we had ex- 
pected of them. It is then the new concept toward materials 
that is important—the ability to use them in diferent con- 
texts and in personal ways Therefore everywhere the child 
looks, and almost everything his hand touches, becomes 
potential raw material for his creative mind to enjoy and 


apply. 








A new self-discipline emerges as part of this process, not 
an authoritarian discipline of ‘do's and don'ts” from the 
teacher but an inner discipline of choice of ideas and ma- 
terials, the weighing of values and the solving of problems. 
For example, one twelve-year-old boy made his selection 
of things that were glittery to create his poetically titled 
construction, ‘Entrance to Happiness'’—a bottle cap, a 
copper mesh pot cleaner, bias binding strip, wire and a 
hairpin. They were no longer commonplace materials 
but a new and original creation transformed by imagination 
and invention, guided by an aesthetic concept. Both 
idea and material went through a disciplinary process as 


the boy decided on glittering materials to express his idea 
| rejecting other materials, or seeking the ‘‘right'’ one. A\s the 
individual grows in expernence the teacher intriques him 
toward new directions, to explore further, to probe deeper 
to try a new direction or medium, to be dissatisfied with 


easy solutions or quick decisions 


In other expressions, too, imagination exploration and 
discipline can take place. In experiencing color, for ex- 
ample, the child can invent new colors, his colors, some 
intense, some subdued, some dark, some light. He can 
| find colors to suit his mood, gay or sad, or to interpret 
)} imagined feelings. How different and more stimulating 
is such a personally governed experience from labored 

hours making color whee!s or value scales or harmonies, for 


where in life does one find these, or need them? 


about one’s ideas and one’s world, a dramatic way of 


emphasizing one's feelings and communicating them to 





Imagination is a human quality—a natural way of telling 


others. Through its magic a bottle cap becomes a star, a 
Christmas tree ball the glittering sun in an improvised mobile 
of the universe By encouraging imagination we give 
security and faith to individual expression and reduce the 
possibility of imitation and the encroachment of imitative 
forces which surround the child Everyone has imagination 
at his disposal. It is not the sole gift of the ‘‘talented”’ or 
special child. It can be developed and enriched by broad- 


ened experience and skillful guidance or it can be atrophied 
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A twelve-year-old boy made his selection of glittering 
things to create his poetically titled construction, 
“Entrance to Happiness'’—a bottle cap, a copper mesh 
pot cleaner, bias binding strip, wire and a hairpin. 


In all expressions imagination can lead 
the child toward self-realization. In exploring 
color, for example, the child can invent new colors 
—bright, dull, gay or sad. How much more vital 
this is than making value scales ahd color wheels 


Through the magic of imagination, materials have new 
meaning and possibilities—a bottle cap becomes a star, 
a Christmas tree ball the shining sun in a mobile 
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Imagination opens up new windows in 
the child's everyday world. An imaginative child 
is never alone for everything about him is friendly 
and available to his creative will. 


Imagination is an integrative force which brings people 
together. If we can develop a creative individual 
we can develop a creative society, a constructive 
force against cliches, imitation and competition 





or destroyed by neglect or indoctrinary teaching. Imagina- 
tion is the sesame of creative experience. It stimulates the 
originality of the individual and opens up new windows on 
the child's everyday world. It makes the child aware of his 
own possibilities and sensitive to the creative achievements 
of others. There is no such thing as an unimaginative child 
A child with a developed imagination is never alone—for 
the whole world and everything in it are his friends ‘‘to do 
with,’ to behold and to enjoy. 


With creative individuals we can develop the creative 
group. Imagination is an integrating force which brings 
people together, people with common values and respect 
for each other. There will always be dreamers and vision- 
aries who forge ahead of their time, the artists, the poets, 
and the philosophers—the avantgarde of society. But 
through imagination we can develop a more sensitive and 
creative society in harmony with them and, together, achieve 
the ideal of creative living Imagination is the constructive 
way of banishing cliches, imitation, and competition—for 
once the individual has thought, dreamed and created 


for himself he will not wish to be slave to another 





Victor D'Amico is director of education for the Museum of Modern 
Art and chairman of the Committee on Art Education. A creative 
teacher, writer, and educational philosopher, he is a new advisory 
editor of School Arts. We appreciate his assistance with this issue 
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LOIS LORD 


COLLAGE /iNVEN 


It is fun and exciting to work with the wide variety of mate- 
rials which have come into art classes in recent years 


However the 


unless the teacher gives understanding guidance which em- 


resulting activities often have no meaning 


phasizes experimentation and doing rather than the thing 
being made. It is important to the development of imagi 
nation to experiment with materials at all age levels, and 
motivation should be planned according to the age and 
experience of the students 

Collage is one of the art activities in which the greatest 
variety of materials is used. A collage is a picture made 
by sticking diferent materials to a surface; the student 
selects his own materials and makes his own design un- 
Perhaps the best beginning 
Small children, and older students 
They have 
their eyes closed while materials of different textures are 
nooth, or soft? They 


can discuss not only what the textures are but the sensations 


hampered by exact direction 
is the purely tactile one 
as well, enjoy playing the ‘‘feeling game.” 


passed around. |s it rough, scratchy 


resulting from feeling them By developing the tactile 
sense the eye becomes more sensitive to differences in the 
Then another day things 
that feel the same but look different can be discussed In 
this way the patterned surface is introduced 


appearance of various surfaces 


Transparent 


materials are always stimulating, and after looking at the 


Collages are made by arranging forms cut from many 
different materials, selected for contrasts in both 


color and texture. Featured by Braque and Picasso, 


collage making is an ideal art activity at any age. 


IN MATERIALS 


Pieces of material already cut were 
chosen, arranged, and glued by this 
four-and-one-half-year-old child at 
the Museum of Modern Art’s classes. 


Materials and string were stapled to 
cardboard in this arrangement by an 
eight-year-old at New Lincoln School. 
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world through a colored gelatine or cellophane (‘‘see- 
through paper’ children call it) students will discover that 
they can use it to make yellow look green or to change the 
colors on a patterned material. Other transparencies are 
nets, colored theatrical gauze, etc. 

lt is important not to confuse the class by offering too 
many materials at once In the beginning, especially, it 
is best to have only a few kinds of contrasting textures. As 
time goes on more can be added and different combinations 
offered. 

As the illustrations show there is a developmental pro- 
gression in collage from the spontaneous pasted design of 
a five-year-old to the carefully considered composition of 
the high school student. The teacher should understand 
this in order to present it as a technique which has value 


at each age level and not use it merely as a time filler. At 


A feeling for contrasting textures of 
burlaps, sponge, and feather shown in 
a collage by an eight-year-old in the 
classes of Museum of Modern Art. 


Different colored wools, inventively 
twisted and thumbtacked over painted 


background, by nine-year child in one 
of children’s classes held by Museum. 




























































the three- to five-year-old !evels it is best to provide small 
cut scraps of materials so that the children can choose and 
glue or staple them directly, but scissors should be available 
when the children want to use them. 

Most children of elementary school age are ready for 
scissors, so they can be offered both small and large pieces 
of materials. If paints also are available some children 
will spontaneously combine paint and materials, often in 
very original ways. All through the elementary school, 
collage can be presented in many ways to encourage 
creative growth and inventiveness. It can be used as a 
means of inventing designs of textures and pattern, and it 
can be used as a medium to express personal experience or 
feelings. Some children will always do nonrepresentational 
designs, and others representational pictures which are 
creative when children use the materials freely as individual 
expression. 

Collage is an excellent medium for the group mural 
because every member of the class can cut something out, 
and since the shapes can be moved around many times it is 
not only easier for the group to decide about the best 
arrangement, but it is also a good way to study composition 
For a mural, of course, large pieces of colored paper and 
other materials should be provided. If the students wish, 
paint can be used too and applied to large areas (like sky) 
in textures suggested by collage, either with a brush or 
sponge. 

At the high school level collage materials can be pre- 
sented alone or combined with line or painted areas as a 
way of working out various problems in design. It will 
interest high school students to know that collage is a medium 
which has prestige and they can study the collages of the 
German expressionists and of Braque, Picasso, etc. Study- 
ing about and making collages themselves will lead to an 
understanding of texture and pattern in painting 

Collage has many uses; it produces more inventive 
posters, notebook covers, greeting cards, etc., than othe: 
media because there is less association with proiessional 
cliches. It can be effectively used also to decorate for holli- 
day parties. With collage, paper hats and masks can be 
decorated; an ugly gymnasium wall can be covered with 
hangings of cloth or paper to which various materials have 
been pinned or pasted. If the materials are applied three- 
dimensionally it will be more interesting. 


The assembling and keeping of materials is very im- 
portant for both teacher and student. Materials can be 
kept in shoe boxes which are labeled in such categories 


as ‘“‘rough,"’ “smooth,” ‘‘metallic,”’ ‘‘transparent,”’ ‘‘strings,”” 
etc. If storage space is limited, then labeled shopping bags 


can be hung ona hook mn the classroom. 


Materials like colored paper, gelatines, cellophane, 
theatrical gauze, metallic papers, stars, and colored feathers 
can be bought. Scrap materials also are useful and ex- 
citing. Collecting them adds to the experience of students 
of all ages because it transplants the activity from the 
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classroom into everyday life, and children will become 
aware of creative possibilities in things they see every day 
Young children are natural collectors. One six-year-old 
remarked, ‘‘Good, now | can bring to school and use all the 
things | love to collect but which Mummy does not like to 
have around the house.” 

Scrap materials particularly usable for collage are 
corrugated cardboard, cardboard egg crates, orange and 
onion sacks, burlap, thin colored papers in which fruit is 
wrapped, cotton, excelsior, silver papers, scraps of cloth, 
patterned wrapping papers, wallpaper samples. Then 
there are the regional things which will be different in 
different sections of the country: small shells, sand (it can 
be sprinkled onto glue), twigs, dried leaves, and moss 
These suggestions only scratch the surface of the possibili- 
ties in the use of materials. Every teacher and every 
student who keeps his eyes and fingers searching for new 
things and new ways to use them will develop a progressive 
originality and resourcefulness. 

For background material one should have on hand 
colored paper or cardboard (shirt boards are excellent) or 
scraps of composition board. For tools: scissors, glue (pref- 


erably mucilage with a rubber dispenser), or rubber cement 









































“Rockets,” three-dimensional collage 
made in a cardboard box cover by 
a nine-year-old in a Museum class. 


Collage materials and paint combined 
to make this imaginative landscape 
of tree, lake, and birds in the sun, by 
a ten-year-old child at New Lincoln. 
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Collage materials (gauze, burlap, 
net, and corrugated cardboard) were 
used fo print textures in this painting, 
by a high school boy at New Lincoln. 





An organization of texture, pattern, 
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school girl from New Lincoln School. 


are necessary It is good to have a stapler and paper clips 
and, for older students, pins and thumbtacks 

Collage is a medium of short tradition so students are 
not often tempted to copy or strive for standards beyond 
their skill. It is a way for the teacher to use materials to 
inspire spontaneous work which will help develop inven- 


tiveness and imagination in students 





Lois Lord is art teacher at The New Lincoln School in New York and art 
instructor at the People's Art Center, Museum of Modern Art. She 


served as arts and crafts instructor for the Army's special services division 








Driftwood was used with other collage 
materials by an adult in the Museum’s 
class for elementary school teachers. 






Well composed design using corru- 
gated cardboard, paper, velvet, and 
orange sack by a New Lincoln high 
school boy. The author is teacher. 
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A pattern freely made by repeating 
letters or other simple elements in 
rhythmical succession, with separate 
units finally linked by inventing new 
forms around them. Made by a boy, 
age 13, with India ink and ball pen. 
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Have you ever had that strange experience when, alter a 
boat trip, back on land you still feel the rocking rhythm of 
the sea even in your dreams? Philosophers and psycholo- 
gists and scientists have found out that the whole universe is 
a matter of rhythm. Think of the running deer, the swimming 
fish, the dance of the flies. Their movements are full of 
rhythm. Rhythm as a succession of similar forms. Think of 


the children in front of you in your art room Watch them 












Hands were moved over large paper 

in rhythmical manner before lines « 

were made with charcoal. These were ‘ 
wiped out several times until an in- 
tuitive compositionwas accomplished. 
Both hands may be used simultane- 
ously. A fifteen-year-old boy used 
only curved lines in the composition. 











As in all nature, there is a personal rhythm in the 
movements of each child. A noted German art teacher 
tells how he helps children discover this feeling for 


rhythm in developing individual creative expression. 


GERT WEBER 


while they are walking making gestures dancing Look 
at them when they are absorbed in their creative work In 
the spell of art activity the child's mouth is opening, the 
tongue 1s dancing like a tiny serpent in a thythm which is 
part of the creative process itself Every individual has his 
own particular rhythm. Rhythm is in the child's body as 


well as in his soul It finds its adequate form and its indi 


vidual expression in his creative art Each child wants to 









express his particular rhythm. Let him draw or let him 
paint and you will see how his hands are dancing and 
swinging on the sheet of paper Even the youngest child 
testifies this peculiar rhythm in scribbling. The scribble drawing 
is engendered by respiration and pulsation, by the experi- 
ences of the senses, by the experiences of the child's body 
in regard to space. Tactile experiences are closely linked 
with rhythmic feelings emerging from the depths of his soul. 
In art education you will perceive children's individual 
rhythm in their art works in the early stages as well as in the 
higher diferentiated form of the adolescents’ work. Younger 
children will easily find the form adequate to their mental 
and psychical and physical constitution if only given the 


means. Repetition of forms in a pattern not only stimulates 


the child's imagination but also helps to unfold those innate 





This rhythmical exercise in charcoal 
was limited to straight lines. Lines 
may be curved, straight, or combined, 
and various media may be used. 
Large paper is important. By a boy, 
age 14, in one of author’s classes. 


rhythmic powels. Starting their work by writing letters or 
drawing or painting simple marks, children enrich these 
marks by crystalizing newly invented forms around them in 
rhythmic succession. A melody tune played while they 
are working gives strong impulse to the feeling of rhythm 
While younger children have no difficulty to let their 
rhythm pour into their art work, adolescents, especially in the 
age of puberty, must be given assistance. Frequently 
enough their creative powers are being hampered or even 
suppressed by rational and intellectual influences. Adoles- 
cents are critical judges of their own art work; they need 
encouragement and guidance. All creative activity is the 
working together of the unconscious and the conscious 
Elementary exercises, combining intuition and conscious- 


ness, lead to the resolving of experiences and knowledge. 


Two sixteen year boys worked to- 
gether in making this rhythmic design 
with chalk on a blackboard. This 
approach is helpful for children whose 
cramped work is influenced by size 
of paper, too often used in school. 

























This collage, made of black and gray 
strips of paper, allowed for various 
trial arrangements. By a boy, age 15. 


A free composition, inspired by visit 
to famous Cologne Cathedral, with 
the Gothic impressions transformed 
to the language of a boy, age 17. 


Rhythmic exercises with stress laid on dynamic give much 
pleasure Let the youngsters pick up a piece of charcoal 
encourage them to swing their hands thythmically over the 


paper preliminarily. Then let them begin to draw curved 


lines They may wipe them out several times until the y 


finally accomplish their intuitive composition out of a net 
of lines 

In the beginning the reduction of means, curved lines 
straight lines, combination of both proves to be a good help 
to the anxious and timid ones in the class. All exercises 
may be carried out in various media using one hand or 
both hands simultaneously. Rhythmic design on lara 
sheets of paper and on blackboards is very helpful for 
children whose cramped work shows their feeling hampered 


by small sheets Strips of cut paper, put together ina rhyth 
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mically based order, have the preference of allowing an 
exchangeable arrangement of the different parts of the com- 
position Having visited famous Cologne Cathedral, pupils 
transformed the impressions they got from that Gothic 
architecture into their own expressive language, using the 
symbols of that style in their thythmic design 

As a valuable educational means such rhythmic exer- 
cises will nourish the adolescents’ imagination and will in- 
tensify his emotions, thus fertilizing his further creative art 
work The educational purpose of this kind of work is that 
of art education as a whole; the achievement of expression, 
of self-expression of self-realization Through his own 
creative activity in art the individual will geta subtle feeling 
for the divine order of the universe. He will come to a pro- 
found understanding and appreciation of the great master- 
pieces of art, of their richness, of their significance for his own 
life. Art education will enable him to comprehend the 
transcendent nature of art and to estimate the eternal 
values—-an essential educational process in a world sur- 


rendering to materialism and mechanization. 
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Gert Weber, who accepted our invitation to write this article for School 
A\rts readers, is one of Germany's creative teachers of art. His address 
is Koln-Mulheim, Graf-Adolfstr, 59, Germany. Articles from leading 
art educctors throughout the world will appearasa regular feature of the 
new School Arts in its role as an international art education magazine 
Sam Black, art instructor at the Jordanhill Training College for Teach 


ers, Glasgow, Scotland, writes on group painting in the October issue 


These compositions, developed by 
iwo fifteen-year-old boys from rhyth- 
mic exercises, suggest that imagina- 
tions may be nourished and emotions 
made intense in work of this sort. 









































































































WISCONSIN AIRSCAPES 


When viewed from the sky, the patterns of nature and 
man display a sense of organization in texture and 
color which may be a source of stimulation for both 


child and adult artist. Compare these with collages. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM THE SKY 


Those of us who travel in the sky are constantly impressed 
with the beautiful patterns, interesting textures both gor- 
geous and subtie colors of earth's designs. Somehow the little 
ugly details, and the various desecrations of man fade out 
of our thoughts as they leave our vision, cnd we are thrilled 
with the magnificent organization of it all Far from the 
superficial details of the ground, we see the hills and valleys 
streams and highway ribbons, textures of the forests in all of 
their monumental splendor, and we marvel! at the color of 


newly turned earth and the man-made contrasts of planted 







“Winter Reflections,” by Russell Hendrickson. A rhythmic 
pattern of curving countryside as seen from the air; with 
lake, river, snow, and trees suggesting a pleasing variety 
of color, texture, dark and light, all sensitively related. 


“Cyclops over Jones Island,”’ by Lester Molleson. With more 
emphasis upon line and movement, as well as texture, the 
artist portrays a hubbub of activity and new construction. 
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fields Perhaps this was the concept that the early cubists 
had in mind as they tried to reduce nature to its fundamental 
proportions and relationships and a rip to the sky might be 
a good introduction to abstract painting 

In connection with the fourth series of art collections 
planned by Gimbel Brothers of Milwaukee, artists were in 
vited to look at Wisconsin from the air and to record their 
impressions in oil and water colors Numerous trips were 
made in chartered airliners giving the artists an opportunity 
to study the subject they intended to paint This has 
significance for the art world because it was the first time 
that a concerted eHort was made in the United States to have 


artists produce airscapes on a large scale, with 350 paintings 
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“Mississippi River,” by Orville H. Soffa. The artist has 
simplified forms he remembered seeing in the river, looking 
west from LaCrosse, by reducing them to triangular planes. 


“The City,” by William Lachowicz. This painting endeavors 
to convey the tensions of the city, with basic horizontal 
and vertical movements and slight diagonal deviation, and 
is reminiscent of the severe compositions of Piet Mondrian. 
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being submitted by those participating. It may be well to 
compare the collages by children in Miss Lord's article with 
the paintings which accompany this one, for the problems of 
organization, contrasts, colors, and textures are very much 
the same, regardless of level or medium. In his imagination, 
even the youngest child can soar through the skies, and 
perhaps on his trip he, too, will find something meaningful 
which he may put into his painting. 


“Railroad Tracks at Night,” by Earl Gessert. The artist 
was intrigued by the pattern produced by the tracks, roads, 
and streets, when viewed at night; painted it with feeling. 
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BETTY ZINO 


Halloween activities may be lots of fun for pupils 
and teachers — and still provide opportunities for 
educational experiences. Here’s how Scarsdale uses 


Halloween to integrate fun with creative experiences. 


Mix art and music with 
Halloween /add sweets 


Is there a child in these United States who doesn't think 
that Halloween should be a National Holiday? The 
younger ones often complain, ‘| don't see why we should 
have school on Halloween." 

It all began longer ago than “‘once upon a time.”’ In 
the area now known as the British Isles strange and macabre 
rites were practiced by its pagan inhabitants. The thirty- 
first of October was regarded as the year's end. Evil spirits 
were believed to come out of their graves, black cats turned 
into witches and witches into cats or devils. These super 
stitions fed on ignorance and fear and, inflamed by the 
imagination, mischief ran rife Great bonfires were lit on 
hilltops to frighten away all evil. All hearth fires were put 
out, and with the dawn of the new year November first, 
the new fires were lit with an ember of the holy fire. In lre- 
land the Druids or priests went in procession to see the 
mistletoe which grew on great oaks. This plant was thought 
to possess healing powers When found, it was cut down with 
a golden sword amid cries of “All heal!’ No doubt the 
present-day ‘All hail’ stemmed from this source 

After many centuries this night became the Eve of All 
Saints In the seventeenth century lighted torches were 
taken to the fields to protect the earth from evil and insure 
fertility Gradually All Hallows’ Eve became carnival 
night and was spoken of as a time of magic powers witches, 
goblins elves gnomes friendly ghosts kind spirits and 
leprechauns. At the present time this folklore has taken the 
It is the 


time when nature's own symphony orchestra gives its annual 


form of harmless but imaginative fun and frolic 


concert. The crickets and grasshoppers, with the frog chorus 
and firefly ballet, perform far into the night On this eve 
the fairies mend their garments with cobwebs, and elves 
quench their thirst with sparkling dewdrops This is a time 
especially designed for children of all ages 


life itself depended on this activity. 
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Children painted shop windows as if 


In the village of Scarsdale, New York pre-Halloween 
activities begin the Saturday before the Eve with children 
painting shop windows as if life itself depended on this 
Each space had already been assigned with the aracious 
cooperation of the shopkeepers and directed by the Scars 


dale Recreation Department Greenacres School had a pre 
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Window space was assigned through 
the cooperation of local merchants 
and Scarsdale Recreation Department. 


Halloween miracle A group of kindergarten children 
found a huge pumpkin right in the school courtyard and, of 
all places, ina cage! Could it be that the elves had already 
This soon-to-be Jack O'Lantern was so 


enormous that the ‘small fry’’ inveigled Nurse Lily Holmes 


begun their work ? 


to weigh it on the very same scales she uses to weigh them 


Thirty-seven and a half pounds. Ohl! Golly! Such was 
their awe. 


There 


would again be the annual contest of beasts, birds, fishes, 


The art department was the busiest place of all. 


The annual contest of beasts, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, or things unnamed 
was conducted by the art department. 
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These were to be 
Materials to be used were 


reptiles or the ‘Thing’ yet unnamed 
made at home or in school 
things at hand, odds and ends, in the garden, the vegetable 
bin, or scrap box. The prizes were red, white, and blue 
ribbons, awarded for the most imaginative, the funniest 
and the prettiest All were placed in the halls and window 
What a hard task for the judges! 


How could they possibly decide? What wondrous creatures 


sills for everyone to enjoy 
there were! The butternut squash with vest split open by 
Nature looked very jaunty in pipe and sombrero. The 
shining purple eggplant with green pepper ears, a parsnip 
nose, and cabbage-leaf hat topped with ribbon bow—very 
smart indeed. The acorn squash cart adorned with grasses 
and red berries was harnessed to a carrot donkey with 
string beans. His mane was fine steel wool 

Just imagine the radish family dressed only in its leaves 
Were their faces red! 
and amusing creations were fashioned from cauliflower and 
cabbage and lettuce heads. The birds and animals could 


be the envy of any self-respecting zookeeper 


and white neckties Many fantastic 


One long 
cucumber crection was covered with new curly wood shav- 
ings and his very long tail was made of a variety of vege- 
table leaves, all fastened together with toothpicks. The 
The lady from South 
of the Border was wearing grapes in her hair whilst her neck 
Mary 
Ballinger Behrman, art teacher, was the M.C. of this event 


camera caught only a few of these 
was bedecked with real dime-store jewelry. Mrs 


On “the day"’ most of the lower school youngsters come 
“dressed up.'' They go through the halls or come visiting 
with, ‘You can't quess who | am!’ Woe be unto you if you 
recognize the small voice or pudgy form. You have no idea 
who it is and the skeleton frightens you away. All groups, 
kindergarten through second grade, go to the gymn where 
each group marches around the big auditorium to the Ohs! 
and Ahs! of their friends and the upper classes who have 
been invited. A fourth year group presented a charming 
play, ‘The Goblin Stone.” 


The small ones go home. 


The happy morning is over. 
The lower school does not meet 
in the afternoon At one o'clock the excitement begins 
all over again, this time for grades three to six. Again a 
parade, and one notes that the costumes are more mature and 
intricate. 

Here comes the U.N. building, some Army and Navy 
Music 


for the entire day's program is selected, arranged, and 


boys, a toothpaste ad in a tube, or men from Mars 


played by Mrs. Aileen Crossman, music director for Green- 
acres School. With what amazing agility she follows the 
The music must be eerie, then a pause and 
perhaps a sudden crash. A few bars from the ‘Hall of the 
Mountain King" by Grieg, or “Danse Macabre,"’ Saint- 
Saéns; ‘The Funeral of a Pet,’’ Tchaikowski, Op. 39, no. 7; 


or ‘‘Oriental’’ from Caesar Cui 


gay parade! 


As our pianist watches the 
Here 


are a group of dancing fairies, the tones are bright and 


passers-by she follows them with characteristic music 


tinkling. There comes a troupe of circus performers and the 


nimble fingers catch the mood with ‘The Man on the Flying 
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Trapeze.'' Too, there is singing by the different groups 
One of the favorite songs, “The Goblin Stone,"’ goes along 
rapidly, then silence, and when you think it is finished 
A thundering “Boo!” 


Following the Big Parade a sixth year group included 


surprise! 
the audience in its Halloween Party They were on stage 
telling ghost stories, singing, dancing a Virginia Reel doing 
stunts and playing games. Elsa peeled an apple and, as 
she threw the peeling over her left shoulder she was sup- 
She did, and screamed at the 
Very 


casually the children discussed the early superstitions and 


posed to see her “‘love.”’ 
sight. There stood a boy wearing an ugly false face 
folk stories of the Pagan Era Bonnie was fascinated with 
the stories of ancient Egypt and their worship of cats. To 
kill a cat was a crime punishable by death. It was such a 
charming party! Everyone had a good time including the 
audience who felt that they had a part in it 

Three o'clock. The children went home, the teachers 
were tired, but wait—this is not all Come back next day 
and see nearly five hundred children coming to school, each 
carrying a paper bag, parcel or box containing candy they 


had “garnered” 
hundred and seventy pounds are brought 


on Halloween Eve. In all, about two 
Some they keep 
for themselves Briefly at nightfall our children had gone 


“Halloweening.”’ In their own neighborhoods they go from 


Each group organized their “loot” of 


sweets, sent it to needy institutions. 





Parents and friends 


are familiar with this custom and already have prepared 


door to door saying, ‘Trick or Treat.” 
little bundles for their guests Through the cooperation of 
the Scarsdale Inquirer, the local paper. it is suggested that 
the sweets be individually wrapped and of a non-perishable 
vaniety 

In their classroom each group organizes the “‘loot."’ This 
Much of 


the children’s home 


if 4s packed 
this is distributed to local institutions 


1S brought to a central spot where 


old peoples’ home, astate farm, and the children's wards in 
Three schools in England 
Several 
pounds each were sent to the Virgin Islands and to Huckle 
berry Mount in North Carolina 

This, then 


If it sounds like a potpourn, if is 


hospitals. Some is sent abroad 


and an orphanage in Italy receive our boxes 


is the Greenacres School Halloween story 
If it sounds akin to a 
three ring circus, if Is that, too Should you be in this 
vicinity come Halloween please do jOIn US You can create 
an art object be ina play joina porade sing a song-—and 


if you come back the day alter you may have a sweet 





Betty Zino is a classroom teacher at the Greenacres Elementary School 
Scarsdale, New York 


Her contagious enthusiasm lor eac h child and 


his work in all areas makes us feel that it must be fun to be in her class 
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FOR HOSPITALS 


BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM 


North Junior High School 
Niagara Falls, New York 


HALLOWEEN HATS 


Seventh grade pupils at North Junior High School had a 

happy time making one hundred party hats to be worn by 

hospitalized veterans at their Halloween Party in the | 
Veterans Hospital at Buffalo. 


project carried out in the art classes. Very few suggestions 


This was a Junior Red Cross 


were given, but any material in the art room was at the 
disposal of the students for their use in creating an inter- 
esting hat. There were poster paper, colored construction 
paper, metallic paper, paste, scissors, poster paints 

water colors, gummed reinforcements, cellophane tape, etc 
Just anything one could find. Much enthusaism was 
aroused and soon the classes were busy with their creations 


Gummed 


reinforcements were attached to each hat, enabling the 


The boys enjoyed modeling these funny hats. 


veteran to keep his latest “chapeau "’ in place. Some of 
the hats were based on the coolie type, made by cutting 
a section shaped like a piece of pie from a large circle 
Others 
were based on the stovepipe style or the common paper 
soldier's hat. 


hats were decorated with cut-paper flowers, streamers, 


of paper, overlapping and pasting the cut edges 
Edges were varied with the scissors, and 


curls, birds, TV aerials, and abstract designs of colored 
paper or painted areas. Five boxes were packed and 
sent off to the hospital, and we had fun imagining the fun 


they would have. 


Seventh grader packing 
party hats to be sent to 
the veteran’s hospital 











School holiday projects are of doubtful educational 
value when activity consists of merely reproducing 
stereotypes. These imaginative paintings by fourth 


and fifth grade children are refreshingly different. 


Beggars Night, with its delicious anticipation of being out 
alone in the Halloween moonlight, autumn leaves blowing 
and small fry holding tight to older brothers’ and sisters’ 
hands, is a never-ending thrill. But the same old pictures in 
art class, never varying from the familiar witch against-the- 
moon, the owls, bats, pumpkins and ghosts, finally can seem 
tiresome, monotonous and humdrum. Last year, the fourth 
and fifth grades decided to paint pictures showing a new 
kind of weird landscape with uncanny things happening init 
We discussed what ideas we would use. The boys and 
girls were very willing to discard old ideas and to experi 
ment Ghosts however, were kept as being the most inter- 
esting historical and exciting things about Halloween 
Jet-propelled ghosts were suggested by a space-minded 
boy, of course. Devils (such fun to draw!) were also kept 
Ghosts with atomic-rayed eyes were suggested. Mountains 
watching you big rocks turning into people things popping 
up out of the earth, cave entrances with arms reaching out 
were among the suggestions all received enthusiastically 
Things-that-scare-you when you are out alone and afraid to 
turn around and look, were hard to define, so we just wrote 
"on the blackboard and were ready to start 
Earlier in the year the children had experimented with 


things’ 


lines in various media and had found that they could be 
interesting in themselves They had discovered that lines fell 
into groups straight curved and combinations of the two; 


that they were long medium and short; that they could go 


Fourth and fifth grades decided to 
paint weird landscapes with all sorts 
of uncanny things happening in them. 
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IMAGINATION 
IN HALLOWEEN 
PAINTINGS 


MARGUERITE B. PEARCE 


up down or diagonally in two directions; that a picture was 
much more interesting if the areas between the lines were 
diferent in size and shape We decided to start with four 
or five lines and let the landscape ‘‘make itself."’ Since 
there was no tr sponsibility for making a real landscape it 
was pure fun 

With charcoal, chalk or brush each individual drew his 
first line on the page A few other lines were added usually 
chosen for vanety though each could decide to repeat lines 
that pleased him After they were drawn, the page was 
looked at carefully it could be kept or redrawn The real 
fun began when they were drawing the strange things that 
inhabited the landscape Now each one had to decide 
about colors—cool or warm, light or dark, dull or bright 
were used, and when all the colors he could think of were 
used there were always blacks, white and grays to come to 
his rescue 


This seemed to be a carefree, amusing and easy art 


activity especially for the children who found it difficult to 
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keep up with the more experienced painters and draftsmen 


in the class. After doing this painting, it seemed easier for 


























those students to go ahead with a picture The pictures were 
put up in the hall and art room. The comment seemed to 
be that this Halloween's pictures were different. To the 


teacher they were a refreshing change. 





Marguerite B. Pearce is art consultant for the Ravinia and West Ridge 
Schools in Highland Park, Illinois. She teaches some classes regularly 


and serves as both consultant and occasional teacher in other classes 





Children started with four or five 
freely drawn lines in charcoal, chalk 
or paint, changing the lines until 
they were pleased with them and the 
areas between, and then let the land- 
scape “make itself.”” The real fun was 
in drawing the strange things which 
inhabited the landscape. As each one 
painted he thought about the colors 
he would use, whether they should be 
cool or warm, light or dark, bright 
or dull to get the effect he wanted. 


The colors were carefully mixed and 
painted with feeling. We are sorry 
that it was possible to reproduce only 
one of these paintings in full color. 
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Every teacher is likely to have a few 
students who continue to use a great 
deal of imagination in spite of what 
society has done to them. More than 
forty paintings accompanied this 
manuscript, each of which was done 
freely and with imagination, making 
it quite impossible for the editor to 
choose any “best” one for reproduc- 
tion on these pages. This is an un- 
mistakable evidence of a superior 
teaching job, on the part of author. 


The imagination of children is more 
likely to be released when the subject 
of their painting is far removed from 
the realities of everyday experience, 
and is not limited by reference to any 
fixed factors such as specific place, 
time, or costume. While both per- 
sonal and vicarious experiences may 
be used in an imaginative way by the 
child, it is necessary that he work ina 
free atmosphere where fixed facts are 
not considered all-important if he is to 
express his own feelings in a unique 
way. Imagination and originality is 
basic to all art. Any related work 
with other school areas is not sound 
education if this element of personal 
expression is removed. It is as false 
to teach art without imagination as it 
would be to teach that two and two 
do not make four, for the only fixed 
factor about art is its unfixed nature. 


Paintings by children of the Ravinia 
and West Ridge Schools, Highland 


Park, Illinois. Author is art consultant. 
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Junior high school boys made these space designs. 


It seemed that nothing could interest a particular class of 
eighth grade boys. Although they had experienced finger 
painting, tempera, and water-color paint, crayon experi- 
ments, papier-mache, masks, and wire sculpture, they seemed 
to be indifferent and lack the enthusiasm generally apparent 
in junior high school classes After several activities that 
were concerned with two-dimensional design it was sug- 
gested that they might be able to make a design in space 
Their curiosity was aroused, and after a discussion and ex- 
ploration of realistic, abstract, and non-objective sculpture it 


was decided to create ‘‘space designs’ with toothpicks and 
airplane cement. Interest was so keen that many of the boys 
came to the art room during their study periods and after 
school to work on their creations. A line interpretation of 
the ‘space designs’ in tempera on black paper was a fitting 
conclusion to the activity and helped to create an attractive 
exhibit when displayed in the hall for all to see Suddenly 
the indif#erence had disappeared and the interest generated 
by toothpick sculpture remained with the class all year 


ROBERT KAUPELIS 


TOOTHPICK 
E SIGNING 




















The author is art consultant for the Central School, Allegany, New York 
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FELICIA BEVERLEY VICTOR D'AMICO 





HOWARD C. DIERLAM 





ROBERT D. GOLDMAN 





ROBERT IGLEHART 


MERVIN JULES 





e Manuel Barkan, associate professor and head of the art 
education area at Ohio State University; Ph.D. from Ohio 
State; is author of “Art Belongs to Children.'’ Member of 
COAE; council, editorial board, and chairman of Policy 
and Research Committee of NAEA,; past council of WAA. 


e Alice Baurigarner, state director of art education for New 










Hampshire; Ed.D. from Colurabia; taught on every level 
trom the elementary school through college. Chairman of 
the state directors group. Member of COAE, NAEA, 
EAA, on state PTA board; and editor of state bulletins. 


e Felicia Beverley, art supervisor for New Castle County 

in Delaware, and lecturer at the University of Delaware; 
M.A. from Columbia; was formerly chairman of the Inter- 
national School Art Program for EAA. Art chairman for 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. COAE, NAEA, EAA. 
e Victor D'Amico, director of education at the Museum of 
Modern Art, and chairman of the Committee on A\rt 
Education; M.A. from Columbia; is producer of a tele- 
vision series, ‘Through the Enchanted Gate.'’ Author of 
the books, ‘Creative Teaching in Art,”’ “Theatre Arts.” 

e Italo L. de Francesco, director of art education at the 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, State Teachers College; Ed.D. 
from New York University; was formerly president of EAA 
and secretary-treasurer of NAEA. He has edited the 
journals of NAEA and EAA, as well as their yearbooks. 


e Howard C. Dierlam, supervisor of art at Toronto, Canada, 
B.A. from University of Toronto, is secretary-treasurer of 
Canadian Association for Art Education, past-president 

of Ontario Association of Teachers of Art and Crafts. A 
collaborator, ‘Creative Hands"’ film series. NAEA, EAA 
e C. D. Gaitskell, director of art for the province of Ontario, 
Canada; D.Paed. from University of Toronto; is a council 
member of COAE. He was director of the UNESCO 
seminar on art education, and is author of the new book, 
“Ant Education for Slow Learners,"’ and numerous others 

e Robert D. Goldman, head of fine and industrial arts at 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, and staff 
member of Cheltenham Township Art Centre; M.A. from 
Columbia; is president of the Philadelphia Art Teachers. 
Member, Artists Equity, COAE, NAEA, and EAA. 

e Robert Iglehart, professor of education, and chairman of 
the department of art education at New York University; 
Ed.D. from Columbia; is a council member of the Com- 
mittee on Art Education. A former commercial designer, 
he taught at several universities. Member, NAEA, EAA 
e Mervin Jules, associate professor of art at Smith College 
is represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Museum 
of Modern Art, and numerous other collections. _ Illustra- 
tor of ‘Famous Fairy Tales,"’ author of ‘‘How to Draw and 
Paint,”’ he is a member of Artists Equity, council of COAE 


Looking out for your interests is an Editorial Board of prominent art 
educators, artists, and art teachers at various levels, weil-known for 
their progressive leadership in diferent art education organizations 


EDITORIAL BOARD 























TOBY K. KURZBAND ALEXANDER MASLEY 





MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 





EUGENIA C. NOWLIN 


JOHN W. OLSEN 













LEAFY TERWILLIGER 





KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


EDWIN ZIEGFELD 








e Toby K. Kurzband, chairman of the department of art at 
the Bronx High School of Science New York; Ed.D. from 
Columbia; has written and illustrated articles on art in 
“Britannica Junior * Author of numerous educational articles 
active member of COAE. Member of NAEA and EAA 
e Alexander Masley head department of art education 
University of New Mexico; Ed.D. from Columbia; has won 
awards for paintings and prints. Formerly council member of 
PAA, editorial board of WAA president of New Mexico 
Ant Education Association. Artists Equity, NAEA 


e Edward L. Mattil, associate professor of art education at 
Pennsylvania State College and head of art department in 
college area schools D.Ed., Penn State; conducts regular 
workshops for elementary teachers. President, Pennsylvania 
Ant Education Association. COAE, NAEA, and EAA. 

e Mary Adeline McKibbin, director of art for Pittsburgh, 
M.A. from Columbia, 1S president of the Eastern Arts 
Association and a council member of the National Art 
Education Association. Known for her pioneer work as 
chairman of the International S« hool Art Program COAE 

7 Eugenia C. Nowlin, chief, Army Crafts Program M.A 
from Texas State College for Women; taught in public 
schools and colleges. With the Spec ial Services Division, 
she developed an arts and crafts program for German 
youth and displaced persons COAE, NAEA, EAA 

2 John W Olsen coordinator of art for Long Beach Califor- 
nia, State College Ed D from Columbia taught in various 
public schools and colleges. Has paintings and enamels 

in several collections. A council member of the National 
Art Education Association, he is former president of PAA 
e Ame W. Randall specialist for fine arts in the U.S 
Office of Education, B A. from University of Washington, 
has important work in connection with UNESCO Junior 
Red Cross, and Indian education. A former president of 
Washington Art Association. COAE NAEA, and EAA 
7 Leafy Terwilliger consultant in art education for the 
elementary schools of Porterville, California; M.A. from 
Columbia; conducts workshops for elementary teachers, 
and has taught summer sessions at San Jose State College 
A private instructor in weaving Member, NAE A PAA, 
e Edwin Ziegfeld, head, fine and industrial arts Columbia, 
Ph.D Minnesota, president of the National Art Education 
Association, 1947-51; was resident director of Owatonna 
Project Council, COAE and EAA. Co-author of “Art 
Today”; editor, “Art Education Today,’’ UNESCO book 
e D. Kenneth Winebrenner professor of art at the State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo; Ed.D., Columbia, is new 
editor of School Arts. A teacher at various levels: author of 
Jewelry Making as an Art Expression’; he has had fifty 
television programs on art. Member COAE, NAEA, EAA 


Art education organizations represented by initials are National Art 
Education Association, Committee on Art Education, Eastern Arts 
Association. Pacific Arts Association. and Western Arts Association 


FOR SCHOOL ARTS 





English pupils paint coronation 


Important events of the day may well be used as the subject 
for children’s art work, as is suggested by this painting of 
a coronation scene by Thomas Langley, age 11, of Christ- 
church School, Chelsea. Tommy's painting was exhibited 
with other children’s paintings at the Guildhall Art Gal- 


lery, London, in an exhibition sponsored by the Royal 








Drawing Society. Far-off pastures look greener, and all of 





us know the story of the boy who got few chestnuts because 
Great artists 
have always found beauty and meaning in the common- 


The child artist 


may likewise find rich material in life about him. wide World Phot 


he kept scrambling from one tree to another. 


place, as well as in the events of the day 


‘Gel Bet e@ae . 








BOB WINSTON 


































Requiring only a few common tools, and inexpensive 
copper or silver wire, the making of wire jeweiry 
offers a simple introduction to a fascinating craft 


suitable for older pupils and adult hobby workers. 


Making modern jewelry from wire 


Jewelry (Jewellery) the art of mounting precious stones 

that is a somewhat archaic definition if superimposed upon 
the gamut of contemporary jewelry. There are two distinct 
types of jewelry today, representing opposite ends of the 
world; that which is manufactured either on a custom basis 
or designed for mass production by people who are desig- 
nated by the trades or unions as ‘‘jewelers,”’ and, diametri- 
cally opposed in concept, are the many artist-craftsmen and 


““avocationers'’ who produce that which they call jewelry 
(there is no other word) for an aesthetic or therapeutic satis- 
faction. Some of these people have turned their work into 
profit without injury to the original concept 

There is a second great difference between these two forms 
of jewelry. The “ieweler’’ is interested in metals as materials 
to hold incrustments of previous or semiprecious stones (this 
classification is a point of view aesthetic and economic) or as 
a substance from which he can produce ring shanks, pins, 
earrings, etc., where the metals are used as bright areas and 
are occasionally embellished with graving tools. The con- 


temporary handcrafter, on the other hand, approaches design 






Pins or pendants shaped from square wire by Bob Winston. 
The wire was altered in thickness by hammering and formed 
with long nose pliers. Although these were soldered at a 
number of points, wire jewelry may be designed so that no 
soldering is required, making it simple for the beginner. 


from three directions, (1) he is involved with the combination 


















of materials (stones of all types beads plastic, copper 
brass, stainless steel, monel, etc ) (2) he is interested in the 
versatility of a single piece of jewelry (a ring being worn as 
a pendant, a pin used as a barette earrings as scatter pins) 
(3) his desian develops from the working process in fabrica 
tion. Avnd it is design as a result of these processes that we 
wish to discuss in this article 

The diversity by which the ‘processes of fabrication’’ may 
be approached varies in as many ways as there are teachers 
Some use pure imitation Others endeavor to develop the 
student's imagination through his expenence And perhaps 


an experimental or ‘trial and error’ procedure is a more 
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A Winston pendant made of wrought wire. Small beads are 
strung on 24-gauge wire. Hammer marks are left as texture. 


pleasant and effective method of developing inventiveness 
in a person when approaching the medium for the first time. 
In the earlier stages of the ‘‘experimental process'’ one 
should endeavor to produce jewelry involving as few solder 
joints as possible. Learming any craft is simplified if it is 
approached in simple steps, with the simpler ones first. 
Soldering is not simple and can confuse any preliminary 
investigation of the inherent characteristic of the metals to 
be used This, therefore, would suggest a pendant as an 
early project for the novice. Pendants are free hanging 
ornaments, often having no front or back to the design, SUS- 
pended from a chain, cord, or thong. Most other projects 
(pins, cuff links, earrings, etc.), require many more solder 
joints to prevent the necessity of re-forming the jewelry each 
time if 1s worn. 

Material available for contemporary jewelry is as vari- 
able as one's resourcefulness. Ais with soldering, acquaint- 
ing a person with materials available for jewelry should be 
according to some plan which will avoid confusion and 
frustration by not presenting too many different materials 
and processes at one time 

Wire is an excellent medium for the beginner, for it may 
be obtained in an array of metals (brass, copper, bronze 
monel, aold, silver, etc ) as well as in assorted sizes (gauges) 
and shapes (square, round, triangular, half-round, rec- 


tangular, etc.). Secondly, the use of wire as a basic ma- 
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terial simplifies the processes required. The only tools 
needed would be (1) something to cut the wire (cutting 
pliers or jeweler's saw); (2) a hammer (ball peen preferably), 
(3) some type of surface plate (rail, anvil, the face of a 
sledge hammer); (4) a pair of long nose pliers (round nose 
pliers also will help). Copper end brass wire (usually ob- 
tained in round form, but can be changed in shape by the 
use of a draw plate) does permit a student, for a few cents, 
to experiment directly designing in metals, avoiding any 


reluctance attached to experimentation with more costly 


metals (gold and silver). 





The author fabricated this pin from wire, except for the 
domed cup at bottom. The irregular star adds variety and 
the melted ball on top creates interest. Solder globules 
add more informality to what is basically a formal design. 


By approaching design directly, the novice will discover 
for himself what shapes develop by hammering a wire flat 
(contrasting results occur if one flattens a curved wire with 
greater emphasis towards the inside of the bend instead of 
the outside edge). For instance, what happens when 
pounding the apex edge of a triangular wire ? Through 
observing the effects that compression has upon wire, one 
will soon develop an ability to design in wire, selecting 
automatically the best gauge, curved forms and texture for 
the piece of jewelry to be fabricated. He will be able to 
choose between the differing effects of flattening and will 
discover the need of thinning a wire (by hammering) in 
order to permit a sharper bend. 
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Through experimentation the beginning craftsman will 
learn how to establish tensions agd gain rigidity from the 
fact that metals harden from being pounded on a steel 
plate with an iron hammer and that this is not true when a 
leather mallet is used. He will find that annealing (softening 
the metal by heating) is necessary to prevent breaking when 
forming a sharp bend, and that it is essential to anneal a 
bracelet before forming it round after shaping the design 
By experiments of this sort, the inherent elements of design 


thick and thin line 


texture caused by planishing and hammering 


are discovered as related to metals 
quality 
space as the results of contrasting oxidized and polished 
areas—arabesque developed by the plan of curved lines 
and straight lines, etc. 

And so we may conclude that, through an analysis of the 
forms produced by the tools available, a piece of jewelry 
is no longer confined to the setting of precious and semi- 
precious stones but rather encompasses many materials 
that fortified with a textbook (available in most libraries) 
stating formulas for acid baths (pickle), oxidizing solution 
(liver of sulphur); polishing compound; and methods of 
buHing (not necessary on every piece of jewelry); anyone 


can fabricate a pendant 





Bob Winston teaches jewelry making at the California College of Arts 
and Crafts, Oakland, California, where he is professor of crafts and 
sculpture. His jewelry has been exhibited in leading museums. George 
Tagney photographed the author. Other photographs by Mr. Winston 


Detail of a silver pin by Winston. All forms were made by 
compressing wire, with the exception of the two disks made 
of sheet silver. The center stem was pounded from 8-gauge 
square wire, and other forms are from 10-gauge round wire. 
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The author, Bob Winston, at work in his California studio. 


Reference Books on Jewelry Making 


Editor's 


jewelry without soldering are 


Note: Readers and students interested in making simple wire 
referred to some of the techniques illu 
trated by Helen Clegg and Mary Larom in their book “ Jewelry Making 
published by David McKay, New York, 1951 
Another good source 15 

}. Martin with Victor 
1949 


for Fun and Profit 
This book is entirely devoted to wire jewelry 
How to Make Modern Jewelry 
D'Amico 


by Charl 















International Textbook. Scranton 











Any of the following jewelry reference books will be helpful to those 


wishing to know more about soldering, pickling, oxidizing, and other 


processes mentioned by the author. These books also provide informa 
Your Jewellery” by J. Leslie 
Auld, printed in Great Britain and distributed by Chas. A. Bennett 
Peoria, 1951 Jewelry, Gemcutting and Metalcraft’ by William | 
Baxter, McGraw-Hill, New York, revised 1950. ‘Creating Jewelry for 
Fun and Profit’ by Andrew Dragunas, Harper & Bros, New York 
1947 Metaicraft and Jewelry’ by Emil F. Kronquist, Chas. A 

Bennett, Peoria, 1926 Jewelry and Enameling’ by Greta Pack 
D. Von Nostrand. New York. 1941 Jewelry Making and Design 

by Augustus Rose and Antonio Cirino, Davis Press, Worcester, revised 
1946 Cabochon Jewelry Making’ by Arthur and Lucille 
Chas. A. Bennett, Peoria, 1951 Small Jewellery’ by F. Ro Smith 
English book reprinted by Pitman. New York Hand Made Jewelry 

by Louis Wiener, D. Von Nostrand, New York, 1948 Jewelry 
Making as an Ar Expre s10Nn by D. Kenneth Winebrenner. Inter 


Scranton, 1953 


tion on other jewelry making techniques 






anger 


national lextbook 


Although some of the ab 


standpoint of design, the various processes discussed can be used ina 


ve books are not toc tim lating from the 





creative manner with ong nal design in the c ynfemporary spirit 
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TEXT BOOK 


A CONSTRUCTIVE 
MANUAL REPLETE 
WITH PRACTICAL 
FEATURES ....... 
ORDER YOUR COPY 


NOW! 


CAMDEN 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Once Again the National Geographic 
Society, through its educational depart- 
mert, offers you its series of 30 school bulle 
tins——-a new issue for each week of the 
school year Last year some 27,000 
teachers and students received, through the 
bulletin, over 146 especially prepared 
geographic articles, illustrated with 200 
superb photographs and maps 


At home and abroad The Society has a 
large and expert staff keeping abreast of 
fast-moving world events. The results of 
their work are brought to you by editors of 
the bulletins, who know by training and 
experience just the sort of helpful and inter 
esting material you want 


A typical year of 30 issues gives you 
vital information on such subjects as: coun- 
tries of every continent, news-highlighted, 
areas of the world such as cities, rivers, 
mountains, and islands; aviation, railroads, 
and other transportation subjects; industries 
and commodities in the news-—illustrated 
with clarity and written especially for class 
room use 


Think of the many times you can use the 
National Geographic Bulletins! For ex 
ample, in project work they give you 
authentic reference material, plus many 
helpful ideas on a wide variety of places, 
people and things—at home and from many 
foreign countries. And for correlating art 
with such subjects as geography, language, 
and social science they offer a handy refer 
ence file ready to help you and your pupils 
in just about any phase of these and other 
school subjects 


With greatly increased prices for labor, 
printing, engraving, paper, ink, and all other 
supplies necessary for the manufacture of 
the Bulletins, it has become necessary for 
The Society to increase the subscription fee to 
75 cents for the 30 issues 


Send for your 30 issues of the National 
Geographic School Bulletins—starting Oc- 
tober 5. We will gladly forward your 
subscription for you; simply send your name, 
address and 75 cents, in either coin or 
stamps, to Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 139 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass. Subscriptions avail 
able for your classes, too, at the same rate if 
mailed in bulk to our address 


Two New Products by F. Weber Co. 
ot Philadelphia have recently been put on 
the market after long and careful laboratory 
tests 

*‘Matvar 53" is a new mat drying varnish 
for oil and tempera paintings. This pro- 
tective varnish may be used with equally 
durable results on small, fine arts paintings 
or large murals. In addition, ‘‘Matvar 53" 
may be diluted with Weber Synvar when 
less mat finish is desired. On metal, tile, 
certain plastics, glass or on most smooth, 
highly glazed surfaces, an application of 
giving 
you a surface for art work with pencil, 


“‘Matvar 53" results a mat surface 


crayon, or overpainting with oil colors or 


most temperas—an_ interesting develop- 
ment to try in your class 
“Weber Resin-Oil Painting Medium 


No. 789" is a concentrate for oil and resin- 


oil painting—ready to use. Laboratory 









INEXPENSIVE KILN 


) 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Designed for the firing of @ Reaches enameling ten 


enamels that have been ap peratures quickly 


plied to one side of a metal @ Sturdy and simple con 
piece. Pieces up to 4%,” in struction 
diameter and 1'.” high may e Low cost, trouble free 
be fired in this kiln operation 


FREE 


ENAMELING ON COPPER 
ANO OTHER METALS 


by Thomas § Thompson 


This illustrated 40. page book 
answers your questions about 
fascinating metal enameling 
techniques, tools, and 


equipment, types of enamel 


ing, firing, finishing, et: 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Copper Trays, Sheet Copper, Circles and Squares 


Many articles enameled pins, belt buckles, buttons, ash 


trays, small bowls -can be made Teachers find enameling 


a medium of expression with functional as well as creative 


qualities 


Writ to THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. $-9, Highland Park, Ilinois 












Announcing the £127 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios. 


FEATURES Never perort 


eFERED AT SO Low PRict 
DESIGNED FOR sey) ce 





New veriable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

trol provides speed range from 38 to 130r.p.m Orher 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
+ Of write for complete literature. 


B a | Manviacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 








Start the 
“Young Idea 








off right! 





























SERIES 136 Weenet & Mew Ine co 


Water Color Brush made from 
Finest Quality Squirrel Hair 


and blue polished handles. 
Sizes: 1 through 12. 


“Cat Watches Ship, Misses Mouse"’ 
by David Earle—Age 6 





throughout their artistic careers. 


Series 136 Water Color Brushes 


An excellent and modestly priced 


and fitted with seamless ferrules 


It’s never too soon for young artists to learn 
the merit of Winsor & Newton quality— 
and the economy of Winsor & Newton prices... 


a discovery that will stand them in good stead 













902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD. * Head Office, MONTREAL 














How to get the best from 
children in their art work 


ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


by Manfred L. Keller, University of Nebraska 


You'll like the 120 suggested assignments 
for starting art lessons. Each assignment is 
basedonthechild’s 
experience in his 
daily life, his ob- 
servations, hiscom- 
munity, his imagi- 
nation, his group 
projects and his 
holiday projects. 

It gives you sug- 
gestions that aid in 
developing the 
child's understand- 
ing of himself and 
his world 

Here is just the 
material that you'll 
enjoy using, be- 
cause it delights 
the children and brings out theirbest art work 

225 pages, 50 children's drawings, 120 
lesson assignments 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


139 Printers Bldg , Worcester 8, Mass 





| would like the teaching help in Art in the Schoolroon 
Send bill for $4.12 


Enclosed is $4.00 
Name 


Address 


Post Office 














and actual painting tests since 1946 con 
firm that this medium retains its color and 
ranks among the most durable vehicles. For 
a complete list of the remarkable properties 
of this new medium and for specifications 
of the new ‘‘Matvar 53," simply write to 
F. Weber Co., 1220 Buttonwood St., Phila 
delphia 23, Pa 


Long Before the Days of Steel Writing 
Pens, the goose contributed (though per 
haps reluctantly) his quills. In fact, some of 
the finest examples of calligraphic or il 
luminated lettering, preserved from the 
middle ages, were rendered with quills 
Today you will find goose quills in such 
historic shrines as Mount Vernont, Colonial 


Williamsburg, and Monticello 


For those interested in cutting their own 
quills, and experimenting freely in a medium 
of exciting texture you are offered an 
instruction sheet—at no cost. Mr. Lewis 
Glaser, Yankee Goose Farm, Box 123, New 
Haven 1, Conn., has prepared this illus 
trated sheet which gives you, with quill 
drawn illustrations and quill-lettered text 
the steps in converting a goose quilltoa pen 
for lettering or writing. All of the details 
are outlined with care and simplicity; and 
show a variety of ways to cut quills—for 


varying textures and fineness of line 





Write Mr. Glaser at the address above for 
your free copy 


(Continued on page 38 

















Planning 
and 


Producing 


PLANNING and 
PRODUCING 


POSTERS | pacters 


by JOHN deLEMOS 


Ideas for Every Occasion 


School Dances, Games, Contests, Shows 
are only a few of the events in the busy 
school year that you need posters to help 
promote and enliven the occasion. PLAN 
NING AND PRODUCING POSTERS is an 
inspiring help to your pupils in turning out 
the right poster for these important events 
Order copies today and welcome the chal 
lenging demand for ideas 

81 illustrations 11 chapters 60 pages, size 


7*, by 10% inches. 4th and revised edition 


Send $3.75 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


139 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass 





Please send my Poster Book today! 
Enclosed is $3.75 Send Bil 
Jame 
Address 
City State 











DNLY SCHEDULE 





“the greatest aid to 
better teaching that 
| have ever used” 


— a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 
sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy or 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors - are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paints 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. Available at stationers or school sup- 
ply houses. 


A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 


© Flash cards, posters, charts 
© Maps, games, decorations 


© Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, 
coat hooks, etc. 


@ Lining blackboards 


@ Making calendars, clocks 


Flo-master School 
FREE Bulletin illustrates | 

scores of ways 
—_— 


teachers are using 


p o the Flo-master in | 
fe male me 





schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write | 


for your copy to 
ee Cushman & 
ee Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A-10. 


153 West 23rd St., | 
New York 11, N.Y. ' 


Flo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen 
with the FELT TIP 

















ITEMS OF INTEREST 
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A New Item has recently been added to 
the many useful articles ofered you by the 
O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Called 
‘‘Min-O-Frames,"’ these round-turned mini- 
ature picture frames are made from top 
quality basswood, and come to you ready 
to decorate. A substantial cardboard insert 
holds the picture or photograph in place 
The easel-type support on the back of the 
insert allows the frame to stand on a desk, 
table, or other flat surface; or they may be 
easily grouped on the wall. ‘Min-O- 
Frames'’ come in two convenient sizes— 
3'% and 5%4 inches in diameter 

It occurs to us that an interesting class 
project, using these frames, could easily be 
developed by having each pupil bring a 
snapshot to class and frame it after decorat- 
ing the frame in his own way. The wood 
used is suitable for any medium—crayon, 
paint, carving or wood burning. For 
futher details and prices, write O-P Craft 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio 


| 








( 
C 
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Here is Something New in a Clay and 
plaster working tool 

These new Craftool steel trimming and 
modeling tools are made of hardened high- 
tempered steel, ground to a double knife 
edge; and are excellent for the minutest 
modeling. They work wonderfully on a 
potters wheel for trimming and detail work 
The sharp edges assure clean, fast trimming, 
even for pieces that are a bit too dry. The 
tools are available individually or in sets 
There are 8 tools with 16 different heads in 
each set and are made in three sizes: 6-, 8- 
and 10-inches. The sets come packed ina 
handy canvas roll for storage or hanging 

Further information and catalog sheets 
are available from Craftools, Inc., 401 
Broadway, New York 13,N. Y 


(Continued on page 40) 







HURRY! HURRY! 
if you haven't 
ordered 


_ DEVOE 


—s LP Help You With 






THE BEST! 


ty @ Show Card Tempera 
colors and sets 
t ®@ School water color sets; 


tubes, pans 
®@ Dry-Art colors, brushes, oil colors 
® Devolac—The “name it—you can paint 
it” lacquer colors 
© Soft pastels and Niagara pastel paper 
©@ Enameled water color cups and palettes 
@ Charcoal and American made paper 
stumps 
@ Drawing pads, paper and boards 
@ Pencils, erasers, pens and ink 
®@ Modeling clays and tools 
® Block printing supplies 
Send for catalog 


DEVOE A+ Materials 


FIRST WITH SCHOOLS j75< 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, inc., Lovisville, Ky 























Van Howe Ceramic Supply Company 
announces the purchase of the Denver Fire 
Clay Ceramic Supply Division . . . Ina few 
months we will have a new supply cata- 
logue, but at present we will sell all items 
listed in the 1953 Denver Fire Clay Cata- 
logue ... We hope to be of service to all 


Schools, Universities, Hobbyists, and Ce- 


ramic Craftsmen across the nation. 


VAN HOWE 
CERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 


1152 BQ BROADWAY DENVER, COLO. 





| GRUMBACHER | 
! Schooke Lp x | 
| BRU. SHE. S54 


| BES BEST 1 


— ogf 


a = 





EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 

POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 

SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LETTERERS ( 

STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES ay ware 


FOR FREE 








472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 











y AN important New HIGGINS soox 


‘gine re [fe l=} 


This latest in the popular Higgins family of practical ‘‘how-to”’ references is 


packed with more helpful and usabie facts on color than many a volume five 
times the size. It provides practical help and inspiration for every artist, 
designer, teacher, everyone who uses color in any profession or hobby. 


Included with the book is an envelope 
containing all the parts for assembling an 
Ostwald Solid, with simple directions for its 
use. After you color it, this practical device 
gives you instant command of the three 
dimensional aspects of color in a graphic 
manner which no flat charts can possibly 


achieve. YY JAPA~™.\\ 
4 / f 1\ 





Book complete with Ostwald Color Solid 
Lavishly illustrated — Full only $2.00 

81x11" size — Handy Parts for assembling 
flat format. Published as . . Ostwald Color Solid in- 


Ask your dealer or write us enclosin ayment in U.S. funds 
a service to all colorists , shad cluded with each copy. 


by Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
HIG GIS IN CO, INC, 271 sic sic, srootiyn 15,0. ¥ 














THREE NEW. 


CRAFTOOL 


LOYAL 


Here they are! Three brand new, popular-priced members of 
the Craftool family -a Treadle Wheel, an Electric variable 
speed Potters Wheel, and a Universal Ball Mill ~all with 
outstanding advance-design features that can't be found in 
machines af double the price 





Precision engineered, these ruggedly constructed potters 
wheels are completely self-contained, fully equipped, highly 
sensitive floor model units 


The new (raftool Ball Mill features superior quality ond 
Greater capacity at an unusually low price! 


These unusuol new machines are the ideal answer to the 
needs of schools, hobbyists and professional ceramists 


qrreapit WHEEL 
Cat No. 4110 


Price $120 complete - 


nothing extra to buy 







ELECTRIC 
Variable Speed 
WHEEL 

Cot. No. 2110 

Price only $98.50 


complete with belts, pul- 
leys and standard equip- 
ment, less motor 


V, HP MOTOR-$15.95 





BALL MILL 
Handles jars up to } gal. 
Cat. No. 7810 


Price only $35 complete 
with belts and pulleys, 
less motor 

(at. No. 7820 with 20” 
rollers to handle 2 one 
gol. or 3 one qt. jars - 
$42.50 complete with 
belts and pulleys, less 
motor 


And of course, the 
fomous, Versatile cear 
100t - $179.50 com- 


plete with ball-bearing 





motor, stand, controls 
and standard equipment Craftoo! attachments are avail- 


o complete ceramic able at extra cost. All prices 


shop ~ ready to plug in F.0. 8. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


SEND for FREE CATALOG 


of these new machines and other ceramic equipment 


and tools manufactured by 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


401 Broadway, Dep't | SA IY York, N.Y 
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BRAY ART MATERIALS 


A New, Fast, and Stimulating Stencil 
printing method has recently been intro- 
duced under the name Bray Art, by the 
American Design Forum, Camden, Maine 

Designed to replace or supplement the 
method of applying paint with a stiff bristle 
brush through stencil openings, the Bray Art 
process accomplishes identical results in- 
stantly by rolling a new type, soft and 
absorbent brayer, saturated with special 
non-bleeding color, over the stenciled de- 
sign. Designs you make from Bray Art 
materials can be printed on paper or any 
porous surface including wood or textile 

The brayer imprinting method so speeds 
and simplifies the stenciling process that the 
art has many and varied new uses—especial- 
ly those involving quantity printing. In 
addition, excellent results are achieved even 
ky young children. Printing designs on 
greeting cards, programs, we Bway posters 
and craft products are among the many 
school uses 

Bray Art offers many of the advantages of 
the silk screen printing process, yet the only 
items of equipment required are the special 
brayer, non-bleeding colors, transparent 
wax stencil paper, and a stencil cutting 
knife. All items are included in the Bray 
Art kits which are now being offered in the 
hobby and school arts markets. Items may 
be purchased separately or in kits 

Write to Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 139 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts, for your free 
copy of the Bray Art booklet. It gives 
complete details, including examples of 
Bray Art stencil printing, prices and de- 
scribes the Bray Art method. Simply ask 
for the Bray Art booklet—before October 
31, please 


To Those Doing Enameling on Metal, 
and to others interested in this fascinating 
craft; we have a free booklet for you. It's 
titled “‘Enameling on Copper and Other 
Metals,"’ and is offered by Thomas C 
Thompson Co., Highland Park, Ill. Written 
by Thomas E. Thompson, a man thoroughly 
experienced in understanding and working 
in enameling, it gives in its 44 pages a 
wealth of instruction, processes and desian 
ideas. Of special interest to beginners and 
those of intermediate skill, the booklet will 
also be helpful to more advanced enameling 
enthusiasts 

Written with simplicity and directness, the 
author first gives the metals used for enamel- 
ing, and the tools and equipment you need 
He then takes up the preparation of metal 
for enameling, followed by application of 
enamel. In addition, there is information on 















SERVING THE CRAFT AND ART FIELD 
FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


LeisureCrafts is proud of its record of qual- 
ity, service, and price. Why not benefit 


from our vast experience and stocks? 


All School ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Distributors of— 
Mokits leather kits & books 
@ PRANG @ X-ACTO 
@ AMACO @ SPEEDBALL 
@ DENNISON CREPE, ETC. @ PYROCON 


FREE! NEW 












Large Handbook of Handicraft 
Supplies sent free to schools 
or teachers when accompanied 

by mame and address of 


school with which they are 
affiliated. Others send 25 
refundable with first pur- 


palit eal 

Ps i= | : chase of $5.00 or more 
% F ¥ Dept. S-9. 
\\ Fr ‘ a 


LeisureCratts 


528 So. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CA 








o SSERAMO 


Ue MODELING 
CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 

YOUR ART CLASS can mold 


or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Scramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250 

Used in hundreds of classrooms. 


Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 S$. Wabash Ave. @ Chicago 5, Illinois 

















HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 

Wood Leather Weaving 

Basketry Books Block Printing 
Metal Crafts 


Instruction Aids are listed Complete 


NDOICRAFT 
CATALOG 


tools and supplies for schools home 


shop crafts and art courses 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


Name 
Address 
My School is 































Back to School with 


SPEEDBALL 


linoleum cutters 


The print above won a scholastic award 
for Ray Rule, age 13, at the Horace Mann 
Jr. High School, Los Angeles, Calif 

Design, Drawing, Carving and Printing are 
combined in this program. Make sure you 
have a good stock of Speedball Linoleum 
Cutters, Inks, and other products for your fall 
program 

Send for free charts on Linoleum Projects 


rs 





















HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN 1,N.J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 


co 



























FREE To TEACHERS! 


y % 





FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


pactra 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
are fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
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10 ee LEATHER wnents & COLON 


with TOOLS ror Creative LEATHERCRAFT 






















a ' ent F $1 
», 
arate iy; J.J. COMMOLLY (.".im 


CiNelaue Dept. 55, 181 Williom St., N. Y. 38, N.Y. 











electrikiln 
, BY HARROP 


“FIRST CLASS” 
KILNS 

FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 








HTL-16 Cone 7 2300 F. 


Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist Harrop ElectriKilns are de 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate, 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
1,860 to 786 cu. in. Whatever your require- 
ment... Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


. 
Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 
COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better work with better materials makes less work 
for you always use Horrop's ‘‘Harglo’’ Giazes 
(gloss, semi-mott, opaque) ““Harglo’’ Underglozes 
(powdered and liquid) **Mock"’ overglazes 
paints, tools and kiln supplies 


Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 
and Supplies. 


ElectviKiln Division, Dept. $ 


3470 E. Fifth Avenue Columbus 3, Ohio 
(eRe ll A RE, eS SRR UNINR 


appropriate designs, types of enameling 


techniques, firing techniques, finishing, 


soldering, how to handle special problems 


(cracking, blistering, pinholing, black 
edges), plating, and enameling on silver 
and gold There is also a glossary of 


terms and a bibliography. In many respects 
this booklet offers you a complete course in 
enameling; it gives the essentials and en 
courages you at every step to develop 
further your skill and talent in this creative 
medium which lends itself equally well to 
designs of charming sentiment as well as 
those of bold modern approach 

For your free copy, simply write Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 139 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
for a copy of ‘‘Enameling on Copper and 
Other Metals."’ 


, and ask 


“Wood Glu" is the Trade Name of o 
new product offered by Paisley Products, 
Inc., for assembly gluing and bonding of 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 










t 
_TALENS QUALITY WATER COL 
* 


4 7 ™ Me wie y A 


ORS... 
“PRICED 









CHILLOREN LOVE ART MOLOING 
FOR GRADE RECREATION ANO ART _ 





Squirrel 
No. 324 35¢ 


FOR A CLASSROOM PROJECT 
OF GENUINE INTEREST 


Cast models in rubber molds then 


hundreds of casts 

It’s FUN and It’s EASY 
| KET | istrating ! } K t 
Fluf-e-kote (flock) an ake i wn card 
BERSTED'’S HOBBY CRAFT INC. 
Dept. SA M ith, [lin 


LirkRATURI 








“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classoom use sent on 


approval. No obligation to any purchase. For better stone 


values and dependable service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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Geese and Moon by Koson 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition of rare 

handmade color wood-block prints. Landscapes, 

birds, and flower compositions. No charge or obli 

gation. Generous commission. Limited number 
of exhibits available. Write for full details 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn. 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginne ra’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to ones sand 
leathers for advanced hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality 


Writetoday PROMPT SHIPME NT 


for FREE Our established p< rlicy is to ship 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3110, Chicago 24, til. 




















Considering the real effort and work Everything for 

put into your weaving, why not use 

the finese fibre obtainable the Weaver 
8" to 90" 


Irish Linen z LOOMS 
(2 to 12 harness) 


a in 


Send for 40-page catalog No. 3 
and complete book of samples 
containing 10 sample and color 
cards of linens, cottons and wools 


Both for $1.00 postpaid this > eeeeeeee 
price wo be rebated on firse order © GOLDEN RULE 
of $10.00 or more © STRUCTO 


Also Patons & Baldwins Weaving Wools, Shuttles, Bobbins 
and Accessories, Carpet warp, roving, Lurex metallic yarns. 


Hughes Faweett, anc 








GO TO THE SPECIALIST FOR ART 
METAL AND JEWELRY MATERIALS 


@ Whatever your program, we have the metal 
working tools and materials to carry it out 
copper, brass, silver in wire or sheets; stones, 
ornaments, findings 


@ Ideas and suggestions may be 
found in our books and portfolios 
for teachers and metal craftsmen 








ng hundreds of interesting iter Payment 
credited on first $4 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


Providence, R | 


10 Thomas Street 
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wood, laminated plywood, paperboard, 
fabrics, leather and similar porous materials 

Milk white in appearance, it dries with a 
nonstaining, translucent film of high shear 
strength. Can be applied from the con- 
tainer without prior mixing 

The dried films of ‘Wood Glu" are ir- 
reversible, ordorless when dry, water re- 
sistant and have high tensile strength. The 
liquid glue is freeze-thaw stable, if warmed 
to room temperature and thoroughly stirred 
before using. Supplied in 5-ounce jars, 
pints, quarts, gallons and bulk packings by 
Paisley Products, Inc.,1770 Canalport Ave., 
Chicago 16, III. and branches 


Look 


at the informative 


ads in SCHOOL ARTS 


Read 


what advertisers tell 
you about their 
products or services 


Kememlber 


to specify and buy 
them for your work 


Sketching with Venus Pencils is the 
title of an excellent booklet offered you at 
the nominal charge of 25 cents. Written for 
American Lead Pencil Co. by Harry W 
Jacobs, former Director, Art Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y., it gives a series of sketches 
with descriptive text on pencil sketching 
The material is skillfully presented, offering 
help and encouragement to the beginner 
and suggestions of interest to the more 
advanced student as well 

Many of the sketches are shown in pro- 
gressive stages. Practice strokes are illus 
trated as well as a scale of values, giving the 
results from different pencil leads. In addi 
tion, the author, throughout the booklet, 
gives valuable hints on how to achieve such 
results, as variety of tone, accents, the il- 
lusion of change of direction, texture, and 
other helpful hints; all presented in a way 
designed to encourage you to do more 
sketching—and do it with greater satisfac 
tion 

There are 24 pages of text and illustra 
tions, and the size is 8!» by 11 inches. For 
your copy, simply send 25 cents to Items of 
interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 139 
ate Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., and ask 

"Sketching with Venus Pencils."’ We'll 

see that it reaches you promptly 


Continued on page 44 


HOW TO WORK WITH PLASTICS 


..AND WHERE L.. ouY Ut, 


Over 100 | t ‘ ! with pract 





plastic fact 


supplies. I sctual sample 

manual with irts, definit proper 

t fy formatior 

n thi , f 1. Plus. th 

nost plete f Il types of 

i te pple ver 

ft 1LAn f interested 

im pia ti r bt t 1 try ™ od | 

r how lecorat etc. How 

to ca iminat d fabricate all pla 

tics for both fun and profit. Money-back 
Guarantee if returned within 7 days 
Postpaid FRY PLASTICS CO 
Dept SA-9, 7826 S. Vermont Ave, Los Angeles 44, Calif 








STUDENTS 


Wi ts YMYike 


¢ 
PROJECTS 


PATTERNS @ LACINGS 
TOOLING LEATHERS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Learn more about Osborn Put-Together Projects for Young 


and Old. Send for free 8-page Supply Folder or 25 cents for 
No. 20, 72-page idea-packed giant profit Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. soot COMPANY 


t eathe 


223 West saat Boulevard 





ee 6, Ill 





Kcnown) 15 “TOPS” IN LEATHERCRAFT 
ney TOOLS and ACCESSORIES 


The finest of CRAFT LEATHERS, Lacings. 
Kits, and Leathercraft Accessories 
Genuine “CRAFTTOOL” stamps 

Our prices are = 
the lowest 
Complete stock 
Highest Quality 


CROWN LEATHERCO. 
22.SPRUCE ST..NEW YORK 38,N. Y. 





Send for o FREE 
insteuction Boot | an et ae 
for SARGENT ©, Janes AcenaiiSS c 
Woter or Postel Colors Tempera * Chalk * Modeling Clay 
Silk Si * Finger Paints * Pastels * In 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. adil 


con Artists’ Color Works Inc 








, CHAR-KOLEY 
MANUAL AS.12 © IN FULL COLOR 


@ WEALTH OF IDEAS 
ee LETTERHEAD 


WRITE ON 
OUR POS 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers . Chicago Heights Illinors 


OR STATE y 











ETT 


Or 
Li 
Ya 

















NEW IDEAS! Send today for Ettl catalog showing new ¥ 
; ke pottes ‘ tiles. Feat w bie CERAMITI 


HANDCRAFTS 


MATERIALS 
for ver melc) 





ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 161, Ett) Art Center, Glenville, Conn 


Craftint 


THE GOOD START TO SCHOOL ART 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 


1615 Collamer Ave 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 












































_ HAND WEAVERS 
Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 











) FOR HAND COLORING 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 











doing it. Order early. 


Unusual designs by leading artists waiting 
for the magic touch of your brush. 25 
attractive folders with envelopes, only 
$1.00. Add to your income, and have fun 


KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO., 7 Pierce Street, Marblehead, Mass. 















































































910 W. Van Buren . 


paneis for burnt wood etching 


glorified glass, murors 


ARTCRAFT 


CATALOG 
Dept. S 


hobbies. Write 


IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


3 @ DESIGNS IMPRINTED ON... 


brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
pre sketched 


boards for ol, water color, crayon Hun 
dreds of easy challenging protitabie art 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Scenic 2x2 


Color Slides 10 Color Slides 


OVER 115 DIFFERENT SETS TO SELECT 
to the lands you are discussing. Write for catalog 


Dept. 8 134 W. 32nd Sireet N.Y. City 1 



















and 
















Professional instruction at home 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS! 


TV films. Make group or personal project 


Write for free catalog 


MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE, Birmingham 3, Mich. 


Scenario, sound, animation 
camera technique Simple, entertaining course includes dramatic 
Accredited 


A SET 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE, Inc. 


N.Y 


Take your students 








LEATHER CRAFT* PLASTICS * POTTERY 
CRAFT*BLOLA PRINTING BELT CRAFT+ 
TEXTILE COLORS POWER TOOLS -wOOD 
BURNING “INSTRUCTION BOOKS *ETC. 


Dept. SA 953 


Wheeling, W. V 
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am New... 


Original Ideas 


PAPER SCULPTURE 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of 
paper and making three-dimensional designs 
sparkle with originality? 

For teaching the basic principles of space organization and design 
for challenging the imagination and inventiveness of your students in 
design and composition, you will find a rich store of ideas in this newtitle 
It also gives you methods and techniques for display design, window dec 
oration, school plays and stagecraft, exhibits, fashion shows, and many 
other projects where paper and three-dimensional design add interest 


ARTS HIGH SCHOOL 
* NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


modern designs that 


This portfolio contains 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches— 
each covering a different phase of paper scu!pture art. 


Materials and Tools 
Basic Forms 


HERE Shadow Folds 
Cut Surface Design and 
ARE THE Abstract Shapes 
Decorative Leaves 
SUBJECTS Scrolls and Ornaments 


Flower Forms 
Frames ond Borders 


On each of these large double-sized 
pages you will find a photograph of the 
finished product, a diagram showing 
how to cut, bend, score, fold and fasten 
the separate pieces to assemble the 
completed project, plus clearly-written 
directions and suggestions for making 
and using each piece 


Order copies today 


Price $3.75 


Flower and Leaf Ornament 

Bird Shapes 

Girls’ Heads—Side View 

Girl's Head with Hat 

Girl's Head with Flowered 
Hat 

Minikin and Manikin 

Cherubs and Drapery 

Musical Instruments 


Masks of Comedy and 
Tragedy 

The American Eagle 

Dresden Clock and Wreath 

Standing Figure 

Christmas Angels 

A Symbolic Figure 

Experiments in Form 

Abstractions 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


City 











The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


139 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send 


ber copy 


] Payment enclosed }) Send bill payable in 30 days 


Nome 


Address 


Zone State 


copies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3.75 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Grahic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited cantact with Musuem coliec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design, 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





CHOOSE AN ART SCHOOL 
MODERN AS TOMORROW 
Train for a career in fashion or fabric design! 
Learn advertising art, illustration, art teacher 
education, interior design. Painting, drawing 
sculpture, photography, ceramics, plastics, lib 
eral arts. 4-year diploma and degree programs 
Nationally-known artist-instructors. Beautifully 
modernized buildings. Coed Veteran appr 
For catalogue write E. M. Benson, Dean, 
338 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coceducational College of Practi 
cal Arts and letters. Courses leading toB.S.,A A.A. degrees 


24 year programs for high school graduates or college 
transfers.§ Major in Commercial Illustration, Fashion of 
Book Illustration, Art Teacher Training, Interior Decora 
tion, Individual guidance Academic courses included. Cat 


alog. Write DonaLp L. Criver, Director of Admissions 
05 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 








9 | A Handbook for the Coptidtiat 
1s) CRAFTWARES 
Plan your program to include the designing and 


decorating of interesting, useful items. Wooden craftwares that 
fire the imagination and may be beautifully completed in the 
classroom without the need of added equipment or tools 


S 


Yes, for crafts that ore as excitin 
Christmas—write for the colorful 
teachers, others 10¢ 


7%e0-P CRAFT 60.%--. 


as a little boy's dream of 
»-P Cralt (Catalog. Free to 
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SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Want New Ideas 


In Classroom Projects e 


Our latest 1954 catalog of handi 
craft supplies will help you find 

















many new projects that are fun 
entertaining and educational 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


Contains information on 
Art Supplies; Metal Etch 
ing; Wooden Plates and 
hundreds of other things 
interesting to art teachers 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


4705 Euclid Ave 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 











IF IT'S LEATHER, we have it! 


Choose from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing kits, and leathercralt 
Send for 
catalog and price list full of 
project ideas, etc 


SAX BROS., INC. 
Dept SA-9 
1111 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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Marion Quin Dix 


At the closing session of the National 
An Education Association Convention, 
held in St. Louis, Mo., April 8-11, the fol- 
lowing were chosen to lead the association 


and plan its activities for the next two years 


President 


Marion Quin Dix, Supervisor of Art Educa- 
tion, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Vice President 


Ivan E. Johnson, Head, Arts Department, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Horace F. Heilman, Associate Professor 
of Art Education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Meet the New 
Officers and Council 
of N.A.E. A. 


Ivan E. Johnson 





COUNCIL 


Ida May Anderson 


Supervisor of Art Education, Curriculum 
Division, Los Angeles, California 


Jack Arends 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York City 


Edith M. Henry 


Supervisor of Art Education, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 


Helen Cabot Miles 


At Teacher, Newton High School, Newton 
ville, Massachusetts 











Nearly 200 American schoolteachers wil! 
win free trips to Washington next December as a 
part of the nation's observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of the first airplane flight by the Wright 
brothers in 1903. 

General James H. Doolittle, chairman of the 
National Committee to observe the 50th Anni- 
versary of Powered Flight, today announced a 
contest to select four teachers in each state who 
best prepare and use instructional materials for 
aviation education in the classroom. The theme 
to be stressed will be the progress of aviation and 
its contribution to the nation's welfare in the half- 
century of its existence 

Each of the 192 winners will be awarded a three- 
day, all-expenses-paid air trip to Washington on 
December 15. They will visit Air Force, Navy and 
civil aviation facilities, participate in aviation 
discussions led by leaders from education, industry, 
and government, make sight-seeing trips, and attend 
the Wright Memorial 50th Anniversary dinner on 
December 17 

The contest will start September 1 and end 
November 17 Winners will be announced 
December 8. Each state superintendent of educa- 
tion has been asked to appoint a committee to 
select winners in four grade levels: Primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high and senior high 

Objectives of the contest are 

1. To stimulate teachers to have their students 
engage in educational activities commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of powered flight 
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2. To further public awareness of aviation's 
implications to education 


3. To recognize the work done by educators to 
develop air-minded citizens. 

4. To collect examples of technique devised 
and used in aviation education. 


Any professional educator or student in a school 
of education may compete, and each contestant 
may submit as many entries as desired. The ma- 
terial submitted may be in the form of teaching 
units, plays, radio or TV scripts, audio-visual aids, 
reports on classroom or community participation 
in an aviation education program, or brief, factual 
or fictional aviation stories 

Dr. Harold C. Hunt, Chicago superintendent of 
schools, who is chairman of the educational sub- 
committee of the 50th anniversary celebration, 
said the contest offered teachers an opportunity 
to demonstrate ‘‘the splendid work"’ they have done 
‘promote an awareness of avia- 
tion both locally and through its impact on our 
economic and social structures.” 


and are doing to 


‘Few events in history have so greatly affected 
our lives as the first airplane flight and the subse- 
quent development of aviation,’ Dr. Hunt said 
“Educators are tremendously interested in pro- 
moting an appreciation of aviation and its many 
facets and implications. We are aware of our 
responsibility to show the children of the nation 
that we are living in a new world because of the 
changes brought about by man's ability to fly."’ 

















Sidney Vere Smith 


Chairman of the Board of Binney & 
SmithCo., New York, diedonThursday, 
June 11th, 1953. Mr. Smith was the 
sonof one of the founders of the Binney 
& Smith Co. Those who have been as- 
sociated with Mr. Smith through his 41 
years with the Company moum his loss 





not only as an executive of the Com- 
pany but asa friend who was regarded 
with deep affection. 

Among Mr. Smith's interests was the 
continuous development and progress 
of art education. His enthusiasm and 
hearty cooperation in art activities are 
well known to educators from coast 
to coast. 

Mr. Smith's warm and delightful 
personality and keen sense of humor 
will be sorely missed by all who knew 
him. 





(Continued from page 42) 


The Fourth Research Bulletin of the 
Eastern Arts Association was published last 
Spring and mailed to all members. A 
limited number of this edition, titled ‘Art 
Education at the Junior High School Level,”’ 
are now available to nonmembers. It con- 
tains research articles and tests pertinent 
to better secondary schoolteaching as well 
as valuable opinions on the meaning of the 
Junior High School art program. This 
Bulletin will help teachers and adminis- 
trators to become aware of some of the 
problems with which they are unfamiliar, 
and fortify some of their opinions and in- 
tuitive approaches 

While this Bulletin deals mainly with 
problems of art education in the Junior High 
School, it should be of concern to all 
teachers and administrators who are inter- 
ested in a well-rounded program 

Single copies may be purchased at 75 
cents each—less in quantity. Order from 
Mrs. Lillian D. Sweigart, Secretary, The 
Eastern Arts Association, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 
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EETTERS 


Have you a suggestion which will be helpful 
to other readers, or do you need their help 


in solving a problem of :-our own? Perhaps, 


you would just like to “sound of f” and air 


some of your views. Brief letters of general 
interest will be quoted in this column, with 
the editor’s reply when an answer is needed. 
More involved problems and suggestions 
will be treated on the “‘ Art Problem Clinic”’ 


page or used as the basis forregular articles. 


What teachers need Katherine Comfort 
supervisor of art in Atlanta, Georgia, says 
Our teachers need, first, an understanding 
of the objectives in teaching art, based on 
the philosophy of art as a part of general 
education for all children. This includes an 
understanding of what genuine creative art 
is, and also ‘is not.’ Second, the study of 
child growth and development at different 
stages and the techniques of teaching 
adapted to the characteristics of the age 
group. In third place of importance is the 
how-to-do-it in crafts materials, unless the 
teacher has the basic understanding men 
tioned above. Of course, all teachers must 
have creative experiences in order to under 
stand creative activity Our primary 
teachers are doing very well in acquiring 
the philosophy, study of child nature, and 
the necessary teaching techniques In the 
middle and upper elementary grades we 
need help toward better teaching tech 
niques ls this not considered a major 
What can be done on 
the nine- and ten-year-old level to develop 
the skills children need for continued con 


) 


area yf weakness ; 


fidence in their own creativity 


On rainy Friday art John French, Super 
visor of Art Education University of Cali 
School Arts has 


always been a standard reference in my 


fornia, Berkeley, writes 


classes in art education, but | have found it 
espec ially helpful during the past few years 
It seems to me that it is in reality becoming 
a magazine of ‘art education.’ The articles 
increasingly have moved away from the 


Beyond the 


practic al suggestions, most articles explain 


standard how-to-do-it project 


why such a project fits into the develop 
mental pattern of children's art and how it 
My own 


expenence with elementary teachers indi 


encourages individual creativity 


cates that this is the kind of an approach 
A single how-to 
do-it suggestion may get them through a 


the y find most valuable 


rainy Friday, but an article that explains 
art educational principles helps them in all 


ther creative teaching 


Do you agree with the general tone of these 
two letters? If not, where would you place 
the emphasis, and why? Letters, both pro 
and con, on any subject of interest to class- 
room teachers, art teachers and students, 
Address the editorial 
office, 400 Woodland Drive, Buffalo 23 


will be welcome. 
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The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, 
clearer, perfectly consistent bine 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the lead to insure 
a more even deposit strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 
grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations 
Send for helpful, ulustrated instruction 
brochure “Sketching with Venus,’ only 25¢ 
and geta fF REE Venus Drawing Pencil 


VENUS trademark of fine 


craftsmanship in pencils 


an snag COMPANY Dept. SA-953 
Enclosed is $ for copies of 
“Sketching with Venus’ at 25¢ each and 

copies of New Portfolio of 1952 Award-Winning 
Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my 
free Venus Drawing Pencil 
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MARION B. A. TUBBS 


The Beginning Teacher page will feature articles by different educators 
on a variety of subjects of special interest to students in training and 
new teachers. Here the experienced teacher may give advice to the 
beginner, and beginning teachers may exchange experiences for the 
benefit of others. Marion Tubbs, guest writer for this month, is from 
Canastota, New York 
kindergarten and primary levels and teaches over 700 small children 
weekly. Next month's guest writer will be Gretchen Grimm, Chairman 
Art Department, Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


She has had ten years of experience on the 





Give me a child with color in his soul and there will be less 
need to worry about the food in his stomach! He will grow 
The beauty will shine out in the tinge of his 
This child will be ever 


grasping the rainbow of opportunity and, step by step, he 


from within. 


cheeks and the light in his eyes. 


will ascend the ladder of successful living 

We are never too old nor too young to feast upon the 
beauty in life. The aged woman with crippled hands smiles 
as she patiently sews small scraps of cloth into a colorful 
quilt for her grandchild. Baby Nancy holds her wee fingers 
finds they are 


they grasp her red rattlebox 


aloft as she studies them in serious discovery 
a part of her—they move 
unconsciously, Nancy is awakening to a world of beauty 
A toddler, given the opportunity, would jog over to the 
spot of yellow tufted in the grass, snatch up the dandelion, 
squeeze it in his chubby fist, coo over it and press if to his 
lips. What greater appreciation of beauty could there be? 

Why is it that at a near future date, this same lad will 
tear daisy heads ruthlessly from their stems and grind them 
beneath his heels or crash a delicate robin's egg against an 


| believe this: had the garden of that child's 


soul been tended and nurtured as he grew, he would have 


ugly rock? 


carried summer's buttercups home to place in a glass of 
water; stooped to pick up the gorgeous autumn leaf for 
mother, gathered the bits of beauty because his inner self 
loved them He would 


be doing a richly glorious thing bringing something from 


He would not be a ‘'sissy,”’ either 


proving, also, his love of 
His might be the hand that would someday reach 


into the world’s grab bag to pull forth such true miracles of 


the outer world into his home 


home 


beauty as the cathedral window, the mural on the museum 
wall, the golden words of a verse, or the priceless, beautiful 
phrases of a sermon! 

This power to see, feel, and give beauty to the world is 
a real treasure to possess and any life work will be the 
Whether it shines forth from the rows of nails 


around the sole of the cobbler's mended shoe or gleams 


richer for it 


down at us from the vaulted ceilings of the museums, some- 


thing beautiful or somethina beautifully done—that is art 





beginning teacher 





| once knew and loved an aged physician of the old 


He had begun his career as a country doctor in the 
Later 
make his calls, but whether whistling calmly as he drove 


school 
horse and buggy days. he drove his own car to 
along the farmlands or, alert, as he sped cross-country at 
the wheel, he never forgot to look for the spots of beauty 
in the world. ‘God's signposts’’ he called them—the first 
spring beauty or trillium, the red-winged blackbird, clovers 
orchards in flower or fruit season, stone fences, cattle wading 
in a brook, flu# of white clouds overhead, the twisting lane 
He would stop to pluck a wildflower 
to take to the hand of a sick child, but the smile he received 


in payment, he said, was a valuable treaure to keep as he 


or the tall, slim elm 


could see it again and again when he was discouraged. It 
would warm his heartstrings, as he put it 

This kindly old man had seen eyes open wide to a fresh 
new world. He had watched tired eyes close to a weary 
world. He talked with me of this as of two different paint 
“birth and death 
except that we say ‘beautiful’ a shade more softly when we 
speak of death." 


ings “equally beautiful ss said he, 


That physician's eyes were blue, but 
when he came into a sickroom he brought with him the glow 
He carried 
the red of courage, the gold of cheer, the fertile green of 


ing comfort and cheer of a complete rainbow! 


confidence and vitality, the blue calm of peace in suffering 
and the deep, rich purple of promises fulfilled—and when 
he left, some of the beauty of his soul stayed in that room 

It is the privilege privilege, not duty of every art 
teacher in the primary grades of our schools to tend the tiny 
buds of beauty appreciation in the soul of each child with 
whom he comes in contact. Let us never miss an opportunity 
to drop a seed here or there that may later bear fruit. If 
God made it possible for a white lily to burst forth from a 
scrubby, brown bulb in the soil of the earth—if He caused a 
luscious, red-skinned apple to swell into ripe maturity from 
a speck of a seed beneath our feet—should not every small 
heart beat in tune to these miracles of beauty ? 

There would be fewer criminals less murderous cravings, 
a sure diminishing of drabness about us, if more eyes were 
open to the fine things of life, the art of living, the feel of 
courage! Art—not only color and forms portrayed upon 
tangible paper, but a-r ft, a three-letter word enfolding a 
of beauty and accomplishment both inside and 


Art, the 
right way of living and doing things art, the key to a life of 


universe 
outside of the body, up and down life's roadway 
SUCCESS, the passkey to Heaven Let us, as art teachers, 


place this key in the hand of every child today that he may 


unlock the beauty of tomorrow 
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New Book about the most used Here are typical examples of the 
and versatile of art media Ast Tendhing help 


this book gives you... 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 









by Elise Reid Boylston 


formerly, Supervisor of Art 









Elementary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
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With its sound, creative art approach 


this book helps YOU: 


e@ INTRODUCE ART IDEAS TO PUPILS 






@ BUILD AND HOLD THEIR INTEREST 
Order copies today 


@ GUIDE AND ENCOURAGE THEM IN 
. _— CREATIVE ART WORK 


A Combination Reference and Instruction Book 
for Teachers — Primary Through Junior High Levels 


You benefit from the long art teaching experience of the author in public schools. Ever 
mindful of the practical aspects of classroom art teaching, she presents the various methods 
of using crayons in a manner particularly appealing to teachers. Resist wash, crayon etching, 
crayon painting, crayon stencil, rubbed and transfer designs, and crayons in simple craft- 
work are only a few of the many stimulating suggestions this book brings you. Emphasis 
throughout is on developing creative leadership by teachers and on creative work by pupils. 


The many illustrations give a cross section of crayon work by children; at different age 
levels and stages of development. Fire trucks in action, animals, people, cartoons, drawings 




















showing interpretation of music, designs, scenes from home and countryside, and drawings 


Subiects of commerce and industry are of interes 
of the same subject showing progression through age levels. All these and many more — ii sin i 
helpful art teaching ideas this book brings are yours to use every day in your classes. 
Check these features Here is a Complete List 
@ Wiitten by a teacher of long experience @ Many illustrations of crayon drawings of the 19 Chapters: 


in classroom teaching of art at different grade levels 
Crayon Drawing Can Be Dramatic 
@ Illustrations and text give you basic ideas © Written to give you ideas to use in your V au (nant Stn Sa Bx in Action 


and methods for using crayons daily classes Exciting Methods of Using Crayons 
Color Can Be Stimulating 
How the Child Works 


Art Expression in the Lower Elementary Grades 


® Helps you develop creative leadership 19 Compact chapters; over 100 illustrations 
and your pupils, creative work in art (6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches 


Art Expression in the Upper Elementary Grades 
Planning the Art Program for Children 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! The Teacher Evaluates the Child's Work 
What is Talent? 
° L > t Ob > . th h E 2ene e 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers ee ee ee ee 


; Emotion is Expressed through Art 
139 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts Aut Emiches Cuber Seblocts 














Please send copies of CREATIVE EXPRESSION with CRAYONS at $3.95 each, postpaid. = Outdoor Sketching Involves Interpretation 
Payment enclosed. Send bill payable in 30 days. Cartoons Chalienge Humor 
Methods of Stimulation 
Name Holidays Have Modern Approach 
School Address Giving New Slants to Old Ideas 


City Zone State Crafts and Design Satisfy the Utilitarian Sense 


















MARION F. T. JOHNSON 


Have you a problem? Readers are invited to send to the Editorial 
Office any special problem or other question relative to the teaching of 
art. Questions which are of general interest will be answered on this 
page. Marion Johnson, our guest authority for this month, is in charge 
of the educational program for the Delaware Art Center, Wilmington 





“To teach art correctly a teacher must have a wealth of 
ideas, ideas, ideas—but with forty-five classes a week in 
crowded schools, ideas are impossible. We need day to day 
outlines or new twists in a course of study to furnish a strong 
source for thought departures.’’—Indiana 


More emphasis should be placed on knowing children, in 
particular the individual child, his interests, abilities and 
needs for expression at a given age level, rather than in 
collecting a new store of ‘tricks of the trade’ to hand on to 
innocent subjects The overburdened teacher does not 
have sufficient time to plan in detail, even if that were 
desirable 
of space and equipment, ways have been found to alter the 


What 1S 


needed is a clear understanding of creative values as related 


While it may be necessary to face limitations 
schedule to provide for qualitative teaching. 
to personality development, and a knowledge of the mean- 


A denial must be made of 


imitative devices such as teaching formulas, lessons which 


Ing and content of modern art 


stress steps in a process number paint sets, color books which 
serve as time-fillers or just as ‘busy work'’ passing under 
the name of art 

Too often the goal of art instruction is a product that 
compares favorably with adult art standards, rather than a 
childlike spontaneous expression which provides for inner 


The search for 


must give way to the pursuit of creative art 


growth and development of self-confidence 


‘new twists’ 
values inherent in art processes and the conditions that make 
these possible Activities must be continually tested for 
their appropriateness to the child's expressive needs at a 
given age level (See the books: Creative and Mental 
Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative Teaching in Ant, by 
Victor D'Amico; and Education Through Art, by Herbert 
Read.) 

More planning should be undertaken with children to 
determine the direction activities shoula take For instance, 
after doing potato printing for fun a large sixth grade 


decided to make decorated papers this way, and then 


The papers were 
It was decided that 


one group would make books and study layout, while others 


became interested in printing processes 


found to be useful in covering books 





art problem clinic 


od, 


had fun block printing on cloth and paper From these 
activities a plan developed to make an illustrated block 
printed calendar This became a group project among 
twelve students who exchanged prints making in the end a 
complete calendar for each member Growing out of these 
interests display art lettering and poster art were introduced 
Only the end of the year prevented the interests continuing 
in still further directions 

There were opportunities for each child to work indi 
vidually and together and to expernment with materials 
The class was broken down to smaller group Children 
carried on frequent discussion sessions with the teacher 
helping in planning which increased their interest and 
The activities were well suited to their 


The teacher's plan 


range of ideas 
if there was 
from the 
She did not refer to an outline. She did bring 


in related material to show them 


age level and ability 
one, was flexible 


students 


allowing suggestions to come 


In the search for ‘new 
things to do" teachers become discouraged, especially since 
what one person does with one group of children may not be 
natural or possible with another. One sure way of having 


a full store of “ideas” is to involve the children in the 


planning 


“Administration and hiring officials do not see the need 
of art. We have an extremely limited budget in a very 
poor community, with little time devoted to art.”’—Indiana 
The children must first enjoy and love art There must be 
an active program underway regardless of circumstances 
One sixth grade spent a year making marionettes, scenery, 
and stage In the spring they produced the play they had 
written for parents and public A substantial sum was raised 
to buy art supplies. This drew attention to the need for 
funds and the interest in art. In the same school, halls were 
alive with exhibits which interpreted the objectives of the 
art program so that the administration was constantly in- 
formed as to art and its values. At the time of the annual 
children's art exhibition, children worked as they naturally 
This kind of 


exhibition, more than anything else, convinced the parents 


did during class, while parents passed by 
and teachers of the meaning of art to the children They 


saw the creative process taking place 


Next month Marion Johnson discusses a series of related 
problems sent in by readers, such as what can be done if 
the room has “screwed-down desks,” art periods are limited 
to thirty minutes, and there are few materials on hand. 
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to conform with the latest theories of art education 
are more and better illustrations 


The most widely used book of its kind 
better than ever! 


ART FOR 
YOUNG 
AMERICA 


Newly streamlined and enlarged! 


now bigger and 
The enlarged edition has been rewritten 
there 
it has been organized 


along the best-accepted course plan for JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 


level Skillfully combines creative activity, 


appreciational experiences and functional use of art knowl 


edge into one unified study 
gram 
and other art media 
Trilling, Lee & Stephen (edited by W. G 
$4.20 


Provides a rich activity pro 

Reproduces a wide selection of paintings, sculpture 
By Nicholas, 

Whitford) 


many in full color 


Encircle Book No. 1 in Coupon 


ART EDUCATION 
FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


A new book with remarkable observations and conclusions 


from a 3 year study of thousands of mentally retarded chil 


dren 
of expression common to these children 

learn and how to encourage their progress 
dent illustrations in 2 and 3 dimensions 
$1 


Reveals most efficient teaching methods and modes 
tells how they 
Contains stu- 
By Gaitskell 

75 (Book No, 2 in Coupon) 


MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 


A detailed, well-illustrated study of the philosophy behind 


art education 
new concept of MEANINGFUL child art 
practices in 
sociological importance 


compares older concepts with a dynamic 
Examines art 
terms of philosophical, psychological and 


Encourages a child to “mean” 


what he creates by providing vivid experiences to be ex 


pressed through the mediums of art 


(No 


By Landis $4.00 


4 in Coupon) 


ART EDUCATION 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Presents important discoveries from a survey of over 1000 


children 
art expressions of kindergarten children 


. the significance of kindergarten art education; 
physical setting, 


materials and subject matter for kindergarten art activities 
Includes motivation and guidance of kindergarten children 


performing art activities 


Well illustrated. By Gaitskell.. 


$1.50 (No. 4 in Coupon) 


ART AND THE CHILD 


A truly engaging book! Relates the author's discoveries and 


experiences in freeing children’s powers of self-expression 


Avoids telling directly how to teach, but shows how the 


author does it 


By Richardson $4.00 (No. 5 in Coupon) 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART 


A wonderful aid in teaching and evaluating creative art of 


children 


Tells how to carry out the art program and sug 


uests activities for every month of the school year By 


Harrison 


precise, 


stimulate and inspire 


The authoritative book on the craft! 


$4.00 (No. 6 in Coupon) 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER 


Full of practical, 


information also much to broaden, 


Answers questions in language the 


technical 


student can understand By Home $4.50 (No. 7 in 
Coupon) 
CHILD ART 
By Viola (No. & in Coupon) $4.00 


ART AND CRAFTS IN OUR SCHOOLS 





By Gaitakell (No. 9 in Coupon) $1.75 


' 

CHAS. A.BENNETTCO.,INC. | 

1603 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois ' 

' 

Send book(s) 123456789 +8 

(Encircle which) : 

$ enclosed Send C.0.D Send for exam i 
Name : 
Address ~ 
City State ' 
' 
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These 


show you how to 


make 47 beautiful classroom projects 


@ basic craft methods and designs 


direct text 





SUNSET Leather Craft Book 


For the beginner, Doris Aller’s new book has 
crystal-clear how-to-do-it instructions and illus- 
trations that will lead you easily and surely to 
real skill. For beginner and skilled craftsman, it 
oHers 22 outstanding, practical projects with 
detailed instructions and patterns. 96 pages 
8!¢ x 1054—Price $3.00 Cloth Binding 


Your choice ..... 
ONLY $3.00 &4°* 


Casebound Library Edition 


@ large, detailed photos 


Grrr ccc eccccen- 
1 Creative Hands Bookshop 

: 139 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 

1 PLEASE SEND TODAY 

' copies Leather Craft Book 

' copies Wood Carving Book 

' Payment enclosed at $3.00 per book 

: Send bill and add 12 cents postage per book 
1 Name 

' Address 

' 

4 City (Zone) State 

4 


@ easy-to-follow instructions and processes 








¢ simple 





SUNSET Wood Carving Book 


Even if you have never before attempted to 
carve a piece of wood, the clear, how-to text 
and illustrations in this book will enable you 
to learn and enjoy this popular and relaxing 
hobby. Here are detailed instructions and 25 
beautiful projects Profusely illustrated 96 pages 

Size 8!4 x 1034—Price $3.00 Cloth Binding 



























BOOK REVIEWS 


Creative Teaching in Art, a revised edition of a popu- 
lar book by Victor D'Amico, published by International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, 1953, price $4.00. The 
original edition, first published in 1942, has helped many 
teachers and art education students develop a creative 
concept of art education. The revised edition includes new 
developments and a reinterpretation of the basic philosophy 
There are 288 illustrations, 
many of them not previously published. Based on a deep 


on which the book is written. 


respect for the individual worth of each child, various art 
activities are presented not as ends in themselves but as 
ways in which personality growth may be stimulated 
Materials and suggested procedures at various levels are 
and proper 
Chapter Seven 


1S entirely new and 


based upon sound educational objectives 
attention is given to individual differences 
“The Child as Creative Inventor,” 
stresses the development of child growth through tactile and 
space concepts. The book gives many practical sugges- 
tions for art activities and would be an invaluable refer- 
ence on that basis alone. Its uniqueness lies in the manner 
in which the author incorporates his creative philosophy and 
known psychological principles with suggested activities. 
Those who are impressed with Mr. D’'Amico's article in this 
D. K. W 


issue will want to read his book. 


The Arts in the Classroom, an older book that is still 
new, by Natalie Cole, published by John Day Company 
New York, 1940 


children, Natalie Cole, a grade teacher, continues to pass 


Filled with sincere love and respect for 


on the enthusiastic and confident atmosphere of her class- 
room. She teaches through praise and encouragement, 
gives the child self-respect for his own work, makes him 
comfortable and unafraid so that his most individual ideas 
First published in 1940, this book remains an 


outrranding aid to those who wish to help develop imagi- 


come out 


nation and originality in children. Miss Cole, not an art 
specialist, has creative work going on throughout every day 
in herroom. Some of her practices, like having the children 
outline in black before painting in colors, may be ques- 
tioned; but her quoted conversations with her class should 
help even a timid teacher gain confidence and feel eager to 
use more classroom time for the arts. The values of creative 
dancing and writing, as well as painting and crafts, are 
revealed. The many excellent photographs of youngsters 
at work and close-ups of designs helo make time spent with 
this book a warm firsthand experience with a master 


teacher and delightful boys and girls —Lenore Tetkowski 





new teaching aids 


Design: A Creative Approach, a new book by Sybil 
Emerson, published by International Textbook Company 
Scranton, 1953, price $4.25. Based on her successful work 
with students at the Pennsylvania State College Miss 
Emerson suggests a variety of experiences in design for the 
older student or layman. She expects students to develop a 
feeling for design as a result of creative experiments with 
common materials, an emotional perception instead of pure 
rationalization based on theories of design It is not in 
tended that the various experiments included be carried 
out in a routine manner or that any statement or procedure 
be interpreted as a ready-made formula The eleven 
chapters range from trial experiences with chalk, charcoal, 
and paint to the use of other materials in two and three 
dimensions Various art elements, such as line form, color 
texture, and so forth, are considered in a non-technical 
manner, more as by-products of experimentation and 
evaluation than as rules upon which a design must be built 
There are more than 150 illustrations, including both the 
work of students and the application of the various con 


Written in the 


language of the beginner, and pleasing in its contemporary 


cepts in the work of professional designers 


format, it is a welcome addition to the books on the subject 


of design. —D. K. W 


Creative Crafts in Education, a new book by a British 
author, Seonaid M. Robertson, published in the United 
States by Robert Bentley, Incorporated, Boston, 1953, 
price $6 00 Miss Robertson believes that a vital purpose 
in creative crafts experiences isto educate our young people 
that the environment they live in is theirs to organize for use 
and pleasure. She reveals a deep understanding of young 
people in all their ages and stages through school years, 
from the early period of experimenting with various ma 
terials to the questions on how to make certain things to 
the later period when they need to concentrate seriously 
on the qualities of certain materials used in one craft. 
The teacher's responsibility in making materials available 
is great, and the author includes suggested materials with 
a list of senses they particularly stimulate Chapters in 
the latter part of the book are given individually to spec ific 
block printing 


crafts, such as wood, pottery carving 


needlework, etc., and include the use of scrap and nature 
materials. Miss Robertson believes ‘the power to create 
harmoniously exists in everyone,’ and the teacher can 


give this power proper outlet so that it may survive in 


adulthood —Lenore Tetkowski 
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The New School Arts 


EDITORIAL 








For fifty-two years School Arts has had a steadily growing 
reader audience, and it continues today as the most widely 
read magazine in the art education field. Mindful of my 
own inadequacies, and conscious of the fact that it is 
potentially one of the most influential art education posi- 
| have accepted the editorship of 
School Arts in all humility 


tions in this country 


A great deal of credit for the best features in this issue goes 
to the new advisory board, introduced elsewhere. This 
group of nineteen leading art educators and teachers from 
the United States and Canada has been most generous of 
its time and ability It is a working group which will be 
frequently called upon for advice and suggestions in 


developing the editorial policy. 


There are reauily apparent changes in arrangement and 
format, all planned to make School Arts more serviceable as 
well as more attractive. We have tried to introduce more 
white space into each page without materially reducing 
the number of articles and illustrations, although it would be 
a simple matter to create a more effective display on each 


We believe you 


will find the new spacing between lines of type makes the 


page by cutting the text material in half. 


text matter easier to read. An effort will be made to keep 
articles relatively short and full of meat for the reader. 
Titles, other headings, and captions for the illustrations will 
be edited so that the reader can tell at a glance whether 


the article is of special interest to him. 


An innovation in magazine publishing is the printed index, 
located on the upper right-hand margin of the First page of 
each main article, permitting articles to be cut from the 


We be- 


lieve this new feature will make the magazine more useful 


magazine and filed without even an index folder. 


to you, justifying the extra effort in editing so that articles 
continue in sequence and conclude on an even number 
You may now remove articles from School A\rts 


The Art Problem Clinic 


and Beginning Teacher pages are other new features. You 


of pages 


without destroying other articles 


will also find all of the popular features of the past, although 
These 


reviews of books, films, and other teaching aids; art educa 


they may appear under new headings include 
tion news, and information on new materials and equip 
ment, including items which are free and inexpensive. Space 
will be given to letters from our readers, both pro and con 
and we trust that this will develop into an interesting forum 


Other new features are being considered for the futur 


Cover designs will be selected from illustrations sent in for 
regular articles, or will be provided by art schools where 
they are developed as a part of the regular classwork 
Color will be used for occasional titles, tint blocks, and line 
drawings. Several full-color reproductions will be used 


during the year. 


Our readers are in many areas and levels of art education 
from the elementary and secondary schools through art 
schools and teacher-training colleges, and we hope to 
provide for all of their needs in one package by a balance 


We have tried hard to include the 
many suggestions made to the new editor by School Arts 


of articles in each issue 


readers. This is your magazine. Help us keep it that way 
by sending in your suggestions and comments, and by giving 
us practical support in the form of articles which meet your 
test of what School Arts should offer you. Because of the 
evidences of support both from the publishers of School Arts 
and readers generally, your new editor faces the future with 


complete confidence and excited anticipation. 
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DRAWN WITH CRAYRITE CRAYONS 


These blend easily, beautifully, to desired shades. 
The colors are uniformly true, intense and brilliant 
from end to end of each stick. In Crayrite, only the 
finest wax and pigments are skillfully combined to 
form crayons of marked superiority. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE 


Because CRAYRITE Crayons are the finest ever to bear our 
name, we invite you to make these comparisons with the 
crayons you now use. Send for your FREE package of 
CRAYRITES. Then, compare for: 
COLOR... CRAYRITE colors are bright and true. 


FLAKING... CRAYRITE waxes are skillfully blended to 
prevent flaking. 


PILING ....High quality materials are properly com- 
pounded to reduce piling. 


STREAKING ...CRAYRITE Crayons are uniformly free 
from grit and other impurities. 


STRENGTH... CRAYRITE Crayons are stronger and have 


greater resistance to heat. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MB 


MASS. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago 
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DRAWN WITH ORDINARY CRAYONS 


These are often too hard or too soft for blending. 
Less carefully made, they give weaker colors which 
may vary as the crayon wears down. Flaking and 
piling are common and spoil the appearance 
of the most carefully 
drawn pictures. 


Crayrite Crayons— 
Professional Quality 
at No Extra Cost, 

In boxes of 8, 16. 
and 24 colors. 













Mail coupon today for a full 
size, B-stick package of CRAY- 
RITE Crayons. With it, we'll 
send our helpful folder, “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Crayons.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. SC-36 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a regular 8-stick package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, “Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons.” 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


Here is your opportunity to work with the 
new Prang Metallic Textile Colors for the 
first time! We are offering one jar each of 
Prang Textile gold and silver with each 
order for The New Stencil Book, sent post- 


paid. 
Mail your remittance to 
THE PRANG COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
Division of 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 














